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LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. 
Children’s box they 


* how helped. By Emilie OC. Curtis. Price, 50 cents. 


Anniversary Songs Schoo 
Treble Clef Choir, Acotestin of sacred 
ey for Women’s Voices. By G. F. Root and 
D. B. Towner. Endorsedby D. L. Moody. 50 cts. 


eogee By G. F. Root. The best Amer- 
Curriculum. ican Piano Method ever pub- 
lished. Price $2.75. 


Do ~~. By G. F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor- 
nt. rect some errors in musical terminology. 


Price 25 cents. 
The Teacher’s 


of Songs and Piano Music, especially adapted to teach- 
ing purposes. Sent free on application, to any music 
ere 


IN PRESS. 


A New Course especially prepared for the Study of 
Musicin Public Schools, embodying many novel 
features, and thoroughly up to date in every particu- 
lar. By John A. Broekhoven and A. J.Gantvoort. 
Send your name and address if interested, and descrip- 
tive matter will be{jsent as soon as ready. ‘ 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


IGHEST PRAISE 


By W. A. OGDEN. e 
and BEST collection of NEW SONGS for 
SABBATH SCHOOLS. 830 per 100; by mail, 
35c. each. Sample copy sent on receipt of 25c. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


AM. S.S. UNION 


Books, Guernsey Series, People’s Library, Records. 


720 Constable B'ld’g, Il] Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Does Your Hair Fall Out? 


ge for ro years. If interested, send self-addresse 
stamped envelope to Miss Rachael T. Wyatt, Centre- 
ville (Cape Cod), Mass. 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, | 
| Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


' 450 Broome St., New York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
tm excess of thirty. 


A LADY with a pleasant home near Boston, and 
having the care of a young girl of thirteen, desires to 
communicate with parents or guardians who may be 
seeking a temporary or permanent home for one or more 
children. References exchanged. Address “* GUARD- 
IAN,” No. 9,194, care The Outlook. 


WANTED —By a middle-aged woman, with a daugh- 
ter of thirteen years, a situation as housekeeper in 
a town having an excellent school; has_had charge ot 
servants. Commenpenaincs solicited. Address J. M. G., 
No. 9,269, care The Outlook. 


WANTED —by a tady having a delightful home in 
Montclair, N. J.,a child about seven years old to . 
as companion to her only child. ear excellent school. 
References exchanged. Address M. T. B., No. 9,268, 
care The Outlook. 

PRIVATE TUTOR. — A lady who is a college grad- 
uate and has taught five years, desires a position as tutor 
in a family, especially if going abroad. Address No. 
9,196. care The Outlook. 

A RTNER of ex a 
position for t coming winter. st of references. 
Address K., No. 9,261 xy Aly The Outlook. 


LATEST } 


NOW READY 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR AUCUST 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM y | 4 
Illustrations 
By Edwin A. Abbey {§LLUSTRATIONS BY. 
THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR ABBEY, REMINGTON, 
LIBERTY WELDON, WOODVILLE, 
By Poultney Bigelow DU MOND, SMEDLEY, 
and Others 


ROUNDABOUT TO BOSTON 
By W. D. Howells 


HEARTS INSURGENT 


EVERYDAY SCENES IN CHINA By Thomas Hardy 
By Julian Ralph AND 
_ JOAN OF ARC 
CRACKER COWBOYS OF FLORIDA * 
By Frederic Remington FOUR COMPLETE SHORT STORIES 


MIDSUMMER NUMBER 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 


Eight new Leaflets have been added to the series. No. 48, Bradford’s Memoir 
of Elder Brewster ; 49, Bradford’s First Dialogue ; 50, Winthrop’s ‘‘ Con- 
clusions for the Plantation in New England ;’’ 51, ‘‘ New England’s First 
Fruits,’’ 1643 ; 52, John Elliot’s ‘‘ Indian Grammar Begun ;’’ 53, John Cot- 
ton’s ‘‘ God’s Promise to His Plantation ;’’ 54, Letters of Roger Williams to 
Winthrop ; 55, Thomas Hooker’s *‘ Way of the Churches of New England.’’ 

Phe Bi 3 The Old South Leafiets are sold at the cost price of five cents a copy, or four dollars 
ES ae Wf _—sper: hundred, the aim being to bring valuable original documents within easy reach of 
persons interested in historic studies. Complete lists sent on application. 


Directors of Old South Studies, Old South Meeting House, Boston 


In the Preparation of Artificial Food for Infants. 
Value of this Water in Diseases Incident to Teething. 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D., President and —~ of Clinical 
Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., says : 


“For some time T in the peeeaeen of 


I have been using artificial food for in- 
fants. Cow’s milk is the substitute usually resorted to when the mother is not able to 
suckle her child and it is impossible to get a wet nurse. One serious objection, along 
with many others, to cow's milk, is its acidity. Human milk is always alkaline, but 
cow's milk, except when the animal is fed entirely upon grass, is almost always 
acid. Tnis is the principal reason why the milk of cows disagrees with many babies, 
and lime water is often added to this milk to correct the acidity. I believe the long-con- 
tinued use of lime water is hurtful to digestion, and last summer, when I was feeding 
two of my own children on cow’s milk, and found the nurse adding lime water to pre- 
vent colic and intestinal derangement, which the 
her to n preparing the food, w mmedi- 
use No.2 BUF FALO LITHIA WATER ate and continued good results. The 
water was added until the milk lost 1ts acidity and was neutral or alKaline.”’ 


Dr. John H. Tucker, Henderson, N. C., President of the State Medical 
Society of North Carolina, referring to Spring No.1: 


‘“‘T have observed marked Spring No. 1, in 
beneticial results from BUFFALO LITHIA WATER the Sieorcers of 
Teething Infants. I have sent many patieats of this class to the Springs for the use’ 
of this water and, without exception, they have returned to me c or greatly 
benefited.” 

This water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half gallon 


bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


000 


Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


F 


Recommended by physicians 

Pabst as the best for use in cases 
Malt of convalescence, or where a 
, weak or nervous condition is 


indicated. Used and endorsed 
Extr act by many ministers. :: :: : = 
The “ Best” Tonic. 
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T he pnnan of Bessie Costrell 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
Uniform with * Marcella.” 


“It is the best work Mrs. Ward has done.” — Philadelphia Press. 


‘“‘Mrs. Ward’s new story is one of the daintiest little gems I have come across in my weekly literary hunts.” —A/an 
Dale, in the New York World. : 


‘Every one who did not follow the story as it came out in the magazine will be glad of its appearance in book form, 
and it will find a wide reading, not only for the interest and originality of the story, but for the curiosity of seeing the 
author in an entirely new vein. As it stands completed, it bears the unmistakable mark of an artist’s hands in every 
way—a remarkably human and lifelike portraiture which will take its place as a small but brilliant gem in the dis- 
tinguished author’s literary crown.” —Boston Courier. 


“The piece of fiction under consideration is the best short story presented in many years, if not in a decade ; pre- 
sented so thrillingly and graphically, we cannot avoid pronouncing this short tale a masterpiece.” —Z/mira Telegram. 


“Every page shows it to be the work of an artist. The observations of the trained eye, the touches of the skilled 
writer, are all there, and what I like in the story is that no words are wasted in the telling. . . . The interest is too 
strong for one to lay the book down until it is finished. Mrs. Ward has never written anything more dramatic than 
this story ; the agony of old John over his loss, the tragedy of Bessie’s end, thrill the reader as few stories succeed in 


ZI vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


doing, though many of them make greater efforts.” —Vew York World. 


The Second Volume Now Ready. 


The Novels of H. De Balzac 


Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. To be completed in about 40 vol- 


_ umes, published monthly. 


THE CHOUANS (Les Chouans) 


Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE. Withan Introduction by oaenen SAINTS- 


BURY. 12mo, silk, gilt top, $1.50. 


First Volume. 


THE WILD ASS’S SKIN (La Peau de Chagrin) 
Translated anew by ELLEN MARRIAGE. With a general Introduction to the 
Series, and a Special Introduction to this Novel, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
and a Portrait and two full-page Etchings by W. BOUCHER. 


Third Volume Now Ready. 
MACMILLAN’S MINIATURE SERIES 


Issued Monthly. Price, 25 cents. 
subscription, $2.75. 


A Trip to England 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 32mo, paper 
cover, 25 cents. 


Already Published, Uniform with the Above. 


1. SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By WILLIAM 
WINTER. 


2. THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. A New 
England Chronicle of Birds and Flowers. By 
MABEL OsGooD WRIGHT, author of “ Bird- 
craft.’’ 


In Preparation. 
FROM A NEW ENGLAND HILLSIDE. By WILL- 
1AM Potts. (August.) 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sir Joun Lus- 
BOCK. (Sefteméber.) 


OLD SHRINES AND IVY. By WILLIAM WINTER. 
(October.) 


Biography and Autobiography. I. Memoir. 


Written by herself. Translated into English by Louise von Cossel. 


Yearly | 


cloth, $1.25. 


Philo and Holy Scripture 
Or, The Quotations of Philo from the Books 
of the Old Testament. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by HERBERT EDWARD 
RYLE, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divin- 
ity, Professorial Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and Examining Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 12mo, cloth, 


PP- 312, $4.00. 


Passages of the Bible 
Chosen for their Literary 
Beauty and Interest 


By J. G. FRAzER, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 12mo, decorated 
linen, gilt top, pp. 497, $2.00. 


The Great Frozen Land 


Narrative of a Winter Journey Across the 
Tundras and a Sojourn Among the Sa- 
moyads. By GEORGE F. JACKSON, Fel- 
low of the Royal Geographical Society 
and leader of the Jackson-Harmsworth 
Polar Expedition. With illustrations 


and maps. Edited from his Journals by 
Arthur Montefiore. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvii.— 
297, $4.50. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


SONIA KOVALEVSKY 


By A. C. LEFFLER (Edgren), Duchessa di Cajanello. 
12mo, cloth, 317 pages, $1.25. 


.With portraits. 


“4 powerful study of life on an Eastern River.” 


Almayer’s Folly 
A Story of an Eastern River. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD. I2mo, 


‘* Mr. Conrad has achieved a great success in his book. He writes as too 
few write, with an elaboration of detail which almost makes us fancy our- 
selves surrounded by the scenes which were associated with Almayer’s hfe.”’ 


‘** He rises to scenes of considerable power and passion in telling the story— 
a story which makes one feel that the old notion of hero and heroine may still 
have some excuse, that there are still novelists who can breathe life into the 
old ideals of love and bravery.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


New Volume. 


MACMILLAN’S NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY 


Issued Monthly. Price (in paper), 50 cents. 
Yearly subscription, $5.50. 


The History of David Grieve 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. {12mo, paper 
cover, 50 cunts. 


Already Published, Uniform with the Above. 

1. MARCELLA. By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author 
of “The History of David Grieve,” .“‘ Robert 
Elsmere,” etc. 


2. SANT’ ILARIO. A Sequel to “ Saracinesca.” 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


3. THE NAULAHKA. A Story of West ard East. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING and WOLCOTT BALEs- 
TER. 

[In Preparation. 

GRANIA. By-Hon. Emiry LAWLESS. (August.) 

MR.ISAACS. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. (Sep- 
tember.) 


THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. By*Q.” (October.) 


Il. Reminiscences of 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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beautiful and healthy, and this& 
can best be done by using .. 


TRADE 


Lady’s Sleeve 


Is no Small Matter} 


IN THESE DAYS. 


, But it is more important still tog 
keep the arm that is inside of it§ 


MARK. 


in the bath. Copco is the perfect : 


soap. 
cake. 


Price only five cents peré 
Ask for it at your dealers. § 
Made only by 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


CHICAGO. 


ST. LOUIS, 


¥ 


NEW YORK. 


BROADWAY 
9th & 1OthSts 
FOURTH AVE. 


Successor ro AT Stewart & Co. 


BROADWAY 
Oth.& 1OthSts 


FOURTH AVE 


DO WHICH $TORE ? 

The grandest object lesson in advanced storekeeping we 
know of 7s under this roof. Merchants of two hemispheres are 
watching, wondering—imitating more or less. 


WOMEN’S SUITS 


No, they are not samples made to order, 


but the artists who designed them were very 


likely paid more than any dressmaker in town 
would have given. It would be extravagance, 
not economy, to be behind the style, when 
dresses are made by the hundred. 


Women’s short, jaunty blazer duck Suits, ripple 
k, large sweep Skirt, plain colors, small dots 
and stripes, $1.50; the $3 and $3.50 kind. 


Very pretty fine lawn Suits, stripes and figures, 
trimmed with embroidery and ribbon, very full 
erie. $1.50 and $2.50; the $2.50 and $4.50 

inds. 


Women’s Suits of very fine percale, neat stripes, 
Norfolk jacket, with very large sleeves with 
pleats, collar and cuffs piped with solid colors, 
very full sweep skirt, $3, from $5. 


Very fine dotted Swiss Suits, crushed collar, ruffles 
over shoulders, some trimmed with embroidery, 
others with lace, full sweep skirt, wide hem, 
$5; have been $9 to $11.50. 


Blazer Suits of very fine pique, white ground with 
fancy blue. red, and _ black stripes, large sailor 
collar, extra rever in front; collar, rever, and 
cuffs trimmed with insertion, large full sweep 
skirt, deep hem, $6; have been $9.50. 


IF THE BOYS RUN WILD, 

as they ought to, the clothes will suffer. Seems 
wasteful. It isn’t. You can’t get good, red 
blood into a boy cheaper than to let him bang 
it in through holes in his trousers. But, with 
a little foresight, you can get tough, stylish 


| clothes for very little money. 


ms doubled twilled Galatea Sailor Suits, light 

blue and gray stripes, with 4 rows of white braid 
on collar and shield, 3 to 9 years, $1.25 

Boys’ all wool Trousers, neat pin checks and 
solid color gray and brown, the knockabout 
kind, with patent elastic waist band, all sizes, 
65c and 75c. 

Boys’ fine white Straw Hats. black silk band and 
} + sweat band, all sizes, 50c ; the 75c and 
inds. 

balance of our separable Sailor Collars, blue- 

and-white, red-and-white stripes, 50c; from $1. 


JACK FROST IN HARNESS 


Refrigerators, Ice Cream Freezers, Water Coolers— 
every approved ice device for chiling the eatables 
afid drinkables, and cheering the women folk—and 
other folk. 
Eddy Refrigerators, $5.75 to $65. 
ewett Refrigerators, $6.35 to $32.50. 
ilton, Hughes & Co. Ice Cream Freezers, 
2 qt., $1.45, 4 ates $2.15. 
3 qt., $1.85, qt., $2.95. 


NONESUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


is particularly 
valuable in the 


It is 
unex- 
celled for 
the home,the 
camp, seaside 
or mountains. 
Sold everywhere, , 


Syracusé, Y. 


A great many 


have started and a great many have 
stopped manufacturing heating and cook- 
ing apparatus. We started about 50 years 
ago and are still at it. Our goods are 
right, and are for sale all over the country 
by best dealers. 


A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus, 
It will cost you nothing; better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE Co., 


195 and 197 Lake St., 207 and 209 Water St., 
Chicago. New: York. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous , 
Mental 
Nervous 


Freligh’s 


| ( on ic (4 Phosphorized 

Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when e ing else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 


tI. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 


binding to 
keep her skirt 
edges dry. 
So do you. 
A brand of 
the famous 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings. 


A set ofthe ‘‘S. H. & M."' miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 
«S,H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


STAMPED 
STEEL 
CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 


SAGENDORPH’S PATENT SECTIONAL 


STEEL CEILINGS and | *nsestey 


Adapted 


SIDE WALL FINISH 


Catalogue, prices, and estimates, on application. 
THE PENN IRON ROOFING & COR. CO. (Ltd.) 
23d and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Catalogue SCHOOL. FINE ALARA 
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NEW SERIES OF THE 


Volume 52. 


For Week ending 27 aay 1895, 


CHRISTIAN UNION 
Number 4 


HE Conservatives in England have won a 
victory so sweeping as to be unparalleled 
in recent English history. The latest 
reports received give the number of 
combined Conservative and Unionist 
members in the new Parliament as three 

hundred and fifty, while the combined Liberal, McCarthy- 

ite, Parnellite, and Labor vote is put at one hundred and 
seventy-three. It is not probable that the contests yet to 
be heard from will materially alter this proportion between 
the parties. The Conservatives will not, therefore, even 
need the aid of their Unionist allies (who hold fifty-two 
seats) in order to have a strong working majority over any 
possible combination that may be formed against them. 
Mr. Chamberlain and his followers must feel that a less 


extraordinary turn of the tide would have been welcome, 


and must naturally keenly regret their failure to acquire 
that balance of power to which they had so confidently 
looked forward. The Liberal defeat is so complete that a 
complete reorganization of the party seems probable. Not 
only were dozens of seats lost which had seemed perfectly 
safe, but those which were won are held almost invariably 
by greatly reduced majorities. Sir William Harcourt’s 
defeat was quickly followed by that of Mr. John Morley, 
while Mr. Asquith and Mr. Herbert Gladstone narrowly 
escaped. Mr. John Burns also had a hard fight and a slender 
majority, and Mr. Keir Hardie was rejected at the polls. 
The Liberal losses have been so great and so universal, as 
regards locality, that any attempt to assign a single cause 
is useless. The absence of Mr. Gladstone’s prestige, the 
general weariness with the Home Rule issue, the brewers’ 


anger at the Local Veto proposal, the Church agitation 


against Welsh Disestablishment, the wretched quarrels 
within the ranks of the Irish party—each and all, no doubt, 
had their influence. Moreover, as has happened of late 
in more than one other country, the prevalence of hard 
times has been of tremendous effect in producing a feeling 
of general dissatisfaction, often unreasoning, against 
the party in’ power. The English people have not 
found, in Lord Rosebery’s administration, unity, har- 
mony, or strength. They have been, perhaps, too will- 
ing to welcome a change without receiving specific 
pledges as to what that change would give them. It is 
more than probable that Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, 
in their present impregnable political position, will be very 
slow to formulate a definite policy. Sooner or later, how- 
ever, they must move in the direction of that social reform 
to which, although somewhat vaguely, they are pledged. 
Sir John Gorst, in the current “ Nineteenth Century,” de- 
clares that the real failure of the Liberal Government has 
been in dealing with social problems, and prophesies 
(writing before the election) that, if the Conservatives win, 


their retention of confidence will depend chiefly on their 
fulfillment of popular expectations in this direction, and 
particularly as regards strikes and lockouts, the unem- 
ployed, State care of children, the sick and the aged, and 
similar subjects. It is plain that, at least in the minds of 
such leaders as Sir John Gorst, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, the new Parliament is at all events not to 
be reactionary in dealing with social problems. 

A most disappointing feature of the overwhelming 
defeat of the Liberals is the fact that it wi!l be attributed. 
to their indorsement of the Local Veto bill—the bill giving 
two-thirds of the voters in any locality the right to prohibit: 
dram-shops. The temperance people may point with: 
the utmost reason to the similar losses sustained by the 
party in power, in every country, since the hard times set in, 
in 1893. But the fact will remain before the voters, and still 
more before the party managers, that in England, apart: 
from the old question of Home Rule, the most direct issue- 
between the two parties in this election was the Local Veto- 
bill. It was certainly upon this issue that Sir William 
Harcourt met with his overwhelming defeat. In his address- 
to his constituents he had said concerning it: 

“I believe from the bottom of my heart that, of all social reforms;. 
it is the most necessary, the most urgent, and the most beneficial; and! 
if I suspected that the Liberal party or the Liberal Government in-- 
tended to play false to the cause of temperance, I should, indeed, 
believe that the Liberal faith had been betrayed. I rejoice to think 
that at this election the conscience of the nation will be appealed to 
without reservation upon this question. Are you going to accept the 
statement of Lord Salisbury that ‘ we are in a fairly prosperous con- 
dition as regards temperance?’ Will you accept the policy of the 
present Government, that they are against all—as was represented by 
Lord Salisbury—that they are against all legislation of. this character ? 
That is a fair issue, and I desire no fairer issue on which to take the 
opinion of the English people.” 

Nothing could have been more explicit. And yet, despite 
the fact that the Nonconformist Churches and the Tem- 
perance Society of the Church of England supported 
the bill, and despite the further fact that the officers of 
nearly every trades-union in the country supported it, Sir 
William Harcourt was defeated by an overwhelming major- 
ity in a Liberal stronghold, and his party throughout the 
country met with similar disasters. The blow to temper- 
ance reform is, indeed, a serious one, andthe opponents of: 
this reform are already making the most of it. Neverthe 
less, there is no real reason for discouragement, and we.are- 
certain that the workers for temperance will refuse to be dis- 
couraged. What has happened in England is what happens- 
to every popular movement when its strength begins to assume: 
threatening proportions. It was when the anti-slavery 
movement had begun to alarm the slaveholders that the- 
Missouri Compromise was repealed. In England the, 
temperance movement for the first time threatened prac- 
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tical legislation, and the liquor interests in their alarm 
fought fiercely and as a unit for the party whose leaders 
promised them protection. But the Conservative party 
will gain this accession of strength at the cost of still larger 
defections, if the liquor element is permitted to direct 
its polic 

policy. 

By the shocking murder of 
Nicholas Stefan Stambuloff, 
Bulgaria loses her one great 
man. His death will be deeply 
deplored, not only by the friends 
of Balkan independence, but 
also by those of European 
peace. He has been often called 
“the Bismarck of Bulgaria,” 
and in some important respects 
his career justifies that title. 
He really founded a new State ; 
his methods, while often harsh 
and autocratic, were consist- 
ent and unswerving; but after the work had been accom- 
plished, he was retired from service by an ungrateful prince, 
and the Prime Minister’s last days were his bitterest ones. 
He was born at Tirnova in 1853, and was destined for 
the Church. In1875, when the Bosnian insurrection broke 
out, he was studying theology in Odessa, but was so 


“Nicholas Stefan Stambuloff 


‘inspired ‘by the revolutionary effort that he incited a 
rebellion against Turkey in Bulgaria. This failing of 


success, he sought refuge in Bucharest. During the Russo- 
‘Turkish War he was a volunteer in the Czar’s service. As 
we know, the result of that war was to liberate Bulgaria ; 
but when Russia demanded a protectorate as the price of 
liberation, the Bulgarians, ied by Stambuloff, stood firm 
and elected their own Prince, the brave Alexander of Bat- 
tenberg. Stambuloff became the recognized chief of the 
‘Liberal party, a position which he has ever since retained. 
When, in 1884, M. Karaveloff resigned the Presidency of 
the Sobranje, Stambuloff was elected in his place. Heheld 
this office two years, and on the forced abdication of 
Alexander by Russia, MM. Stambuloff, Karaveloff, and 
Muthkuroff were named regents. Stambuloff saw the 
necessity for a new ruler, who, in order that a Stambuloff 
policy might be carried out with a Stambuloff authority, 
must be both a prince of royal blood and one who would be 
pliant to the superior knowledge and will of his Prime 


Minister. He finally chose Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-— 


Coburg, and the choice was unanimously ratified by 
the ‘Sobranje. Ferdinand, not being recognized by the 
Powers, leaned all the more upon Stambuloff’s strong arm, 
and the latter’s policy became naturally more dictatorial 
than ever. His desire to found a Bulgarian Dynasty was 
finally realized by marrying his princeling to the Princess 
Marie Louise of Parma, and through the birth of a child to 
the royal pair. Ferdinand, however, soon became alienated 
from his Prime Minister. The fact was that the non- 
recognition of the Bulgarian Prince by the Powers had 
become intolerable to the Prince himself, who felt sure 
that, if once he could win the Czar’s recognition, the other 
Powers would follow Russia’s lead. To gain this end, 
Ferdinand began a Russophile policy, which has now cul- 
minated in the sending of a Bulgarian mission to St. 
Petersburg. 

Stambuloff stood indomitably firm for national inde- 
pendence, but Ferdinand had decided that he would 
rather sacrifice national honor, and be recognized as a 
king, than further develop his country in the satisfac- 
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tory way of the past few years, and be ot) prince. 
This was the real reason of Stambuloft’s dismissal. Once 
freed from the slight restraint of his office, the ex-Premier 
began to use such blunt language towards the prince 
whom he had set up, that Ferdinand kept him in Sofia 
practically a prisoner. Even when Stambuloff became very 
ill, the repeated petitions of his physicians for passports 
were of no avail. Now that he is dead, the would-be 
monarch telegraphs from Karlsbad that he will allow no 
Bulgarian civil or military officials to attend the funeral. 
Whether the assassination was the result of private feud 
or of Russophile machination, the world may perhaps 
never know. It is significant, nevertheless, not only 
that on each occasion when there was an attempt to 
murder Stambuloff, Ferdinand was conveniently away 
from Bulgaria, and that there was little zeal shown by the 
police in the detection of the assailants, but also that, since 
the retirement of the late Prime Minister, a swarm of 
political refugees, brigands, and professional criminals have 
arrived in the principality, who during his tenure of power 
dared not cross the frontier. The question now upper- 
most in the minds of Bulgaria’s friends is: What effect 
will Stambuloff’s murder have upon the future of the 
country? It will be difficult to conceive of Bulgaria with- 
out him, so long has he been her greatest strength. Is 
there any strength half so great to take his place? Cer- 
tainly neither M. Stoiloff, M. Karaveloff, nor any other 
figure has come into commanding importance in the year 
which has elapsed since Stambuloff was forced into retire- 
ment. Stambuloff, it is true, was no man to challenge 
tender treatment ; he was always ruthless, tyrannical, even | 
brutal in his rugged honesty. Perhaps, however, this was 
the only kind of force possible to use in building up a 
Balkan State, and in defending that State against the two 
most offensive autocracies in the world. For the time, 
Russian agents seem to have triumphed, but they have 
still to reckon with a mightier foe than Stambuloff—the 
force of increasingly conscious nationalism. 

Although the Chino-Japanese War is ended, the Far 
East continues to be the theater of an interesting drama, 
the dénouement of which is still shrouded in mystery. Not 
satisfied with issuing China’s loan of $80,000,000 at a snug 


‘present profit and a future presumptive profit in Chinese 


territory, the Russian Prime Minister, Prince Lobanoff- 
Rostovski, requested the Japanese Minister at St. Peters- 
burg to state within what period the Japanese would evacuate 
the Liaotong Peninsula. The Minister replied that Japan 
would retain the territory in question, until full payment of 
the war indemnity and compensation for the renouncing of 
Liaotong had been made by the Chinese Government. 
Prince Lobanoff refused to accept this answer, and imme- 
diately instructed the Russian Minister at Tokio to request 
the Japanese Government to name a day for the withdrawal 
of all Japanese troops from the mainland. This high- 
handed performance is what might be expected of Russia, 
now posing, for value received or to be received, as China’s 
protector. Even our historic friendship with Russia, and 
our gratitude for her loyalty to the Union during our Civil 
War, cannot blind us to her present arrogance and injus- 
tice towards Japan. The proceeds of the above-mentioned 
loan will enable China to pay the first two installments of the 
indemnity. These cover half ofthe total; and the balance, 
extending over a period of six years, ought, from the great 
resources of the country, to be a comparatively easy burden, 
if only some skill be shown in the management of the 
national finances. The dispatches from China announc- 
ing that an attempt will now be made to propitiate England 
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and Germany, by allowing them to issue the second loan 
‘of $80,000,000, is discredited by’ many. To crown all, 
Russian intrigues in Korea have resulted in disaffection 
of the Koreans towards the Japanese and in the retire- 
ment of Count Inouye, the Japanese Minister. In For- 
mosa, the Black Flags have been offering stout resistance 
to the new masters of the island, and in one case, so it is 
reported, actually compelled a retreat. Turning to China, 
we now have letters confirming the telegraphed reports of 
the outrage on missionaries at Chengtu, the capital of the 
province of Szuchuan. The missions have been established 
there for a century andahalf. Happily, no one was killed ; 
there was a great destruction of property, and it is believed 
that the organizer was no less a person than the Viceroy him- 
self. Proceeding southward, we have repeated reports that 
China has been at last induced by France to transfer to 
the latter the “ buffer state” onthe Upper Mekong. This 
seems incredible, for by treaty that territory cannot be 
abandoned by China without reverting to England. 


The failure of the Banque du Peuple of Montreal was 
a matter of the first importance to the people of Canada. 
The Canadian legislation, unlike our own, has fostered the 
growth of a few large banks, instead of the establishment 
of many small ones. The bank which failed had nine 
branches, and reported assets of upwards of nine million 
dollars. When its critical condition became known in 
Montreal, other banks, to avert the panic which a suspen- 
sion threatened, advanced it a million and a quarter of 
dollars. But this did not suffice to meet the demands com- 
ing in, and on Tuesday of last week the Banque du Peuple 
closed its doors. The excitement was intense. In Quebec, 
where two of the largest branches were located, the de- 
positors had not been seriously affected by the rumors 
respecting the bank ; and when they learned that it had 
suspended, the scene bordered upon that of a panic. Most 
of the depositors were thrifty French Canadians, and their 
deposits aggregated more than a million of dollars. 
not strange, therefore, that they “literally besieged the 
bank, clamoring for their money and for the cashier.” At 
the Stock Exchange in Montreal, leading Canadian securi- 
ties temporarily dropped five per cent., in the fear that a 
run on other banks might be the result. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the public was made to realize that the difficulties of 
the Banque du Peuple were due to excessive loans to a 
single manufacturing company, and a general panic was 
averted. What most interests the American public, in 
cegard to the failure, is the light it throws upon the de- 
mand embodied in the Carlisle-Springer bill that our 
Government should, “ like Canada,” give over to the banks 
the issue and regulation of the paper currency. Fortu- 
nately for Canada, she long ago learned the danger’ of 
permitting to banks the unregulated issue of paper currency, 
and in the Act of 1890 provided that all the banks should 
deposit with the Government in legal-tender money five 
per cent. of the amount of their circulation, The amount 
thus deposited was $1,800,000, while the notes of the 
suspended bank were but $700,000. As the Government 
_ had thus.secured the ultimate redemption of these notes, 
and as they bear interest at thé rate of six per cent. until 
redeemed, they remain at par, and no contraction of the 
_ currency has resulted. Nevertheless, had the panic be- 
come a general one—such as swept over Australia three 
years ago—the Canadian system of requiring a five per 
cent. guarantee fund in the hands of the Government would 
have resulted in incomparably. greater disaster than the 
American system of requiring a guarantee fund of more 
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than one hundred per cent. in the form of Government 
bonds. 

New Yorkers who have wondered at our denunciation of 
the untrustworthy reports of the Associated Press, regard- 
ing the enforcement of the dispensary law in South Caro- 
lina or the Prohibition law in Kansas, are asked to con- 
sider the description of their own city, Sunday before last, 
as it appeared in the head-lines of the Chicago “ Times- 
Herald ” and the Associated Press dispatch beneath them : 
‘No one is thirsty ;” “Hard and soft drinks easy to get 
in New York City ;” Excise law not enforced ;” Saloon- 
keepers in all parts of the town do business;” “New 
York, July 14.—Roosevelt is beaten. Drinks, hard and 
soft, were obtainable anywhere in New York City to-day.” 
In New York City the story of the papers opposed to the 
enforcement of the liquor laws was a very different one. 
Here they attempted to spread the impression that the 
activity of the police in keeping the saloons closed had 
resulted in an increase of crimes of violence and disorder. 
This impression Commissioner Roosevelt speedily dissi- 
pated by referring to the records of the courts. From 
them he demonstrated that the police, under the present 
Board, had been more active in making arrests for violence 
and disorder than under its predecessors, but that the 
number of persons guilty of these offenses was materially 
less. This, however, was not Commissioner Roosevelt’s — 
best use of statistics. In reply to Senator Hill’s accusa- 
tion that the present Police Board had revived a law that 
was a “dead letter,’”” Commissioner Roosevelt produced 
the official figures, showing that the number of arrests 
made under present Commissioners to enforce the law was 
little greater than the number made under the Tammany 
Commissioners to enforce blackmail. Commissioner 
Roosevelt’s words were, in brief, as follows : 

“ This Sunday Excise law has never been a dead letter. It has 
always been enforced against the man without money and without 
political influence. It was passed with the deliberate purpose of keep- 
ing a sword over the neck of any saloon-keeper who did not render ab- 
jectly faithful service to Tammany Hall, and to the State machine which . 
Tammany Hall served. Over five thousand arrests were made for its 
violation during the last year of the Tammany Board. Every honest 
liquor-dealer owes us a debt of gratitude for rescuing him from bond- 
age. Under the old system he either had to keep open by bribery of — 
some sort, or else he had to be closed and see his less honest rival 
gather in his trade. Under the new system the people who are dis- 
honestly striving to help the corrupted element of saloon-keepers by 
raising a clamor about the Sunday laws are wasting their time. We 


shall never loosen the grip with which we have taken hold of the 
saloon question. They may as well make up their minds to this at once.” 


The suffrage amendment before the voters of Louisiana 
restricts the right of voting to native or naturalized citizens 
who can read the Constitution in their mother tongue, or 
pay taxes on at Jeast $200 worth of property. When the 
present Constitution of Louisiana was framed, the framers, 
in their eagerness to minimize the power of the negroes, 


provided that any foreigner might vote if he declared his 


intention to become a citizen. It was a jump from black | 
coals to:'white ones. ven the most shifting and shiftless 
immigrants took out registration papers, which they left 
behind them on their departure. At the Municipal Reform 
Conference, at Cleveland, it was stated that a considerable 
part of the five or six thousand fraudulent registration 
papers in the hands of the New Orleans bosses had been 
obtained in this way. The Democratic party in New 
Orleans virtually passed under the control of the element 
by which it had aimed to make its own control absolute. — 
The immigrants themselves did not, of course, control, but by 
the bosses who catered to their foreign prejudices did, and 
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controlled without any supervision even from their sup- 
posed constituents. ‘The remedy for this evil proposed in 
the pending Constitutional amendment will meet the ap- 
proval of all who care for really popular control of public 
affairs. The portion of the amendment disqualifying 
». those who cannot read the Constitution, unless they own 
property assessed at $200o0r more, is much to be preferred 
to the Mississippi method of disfranchising the negroes. 
It leaves nothing to the discretion of election officers, who, 
in Mississippi, can declare that an illiterate Republican or 
Populist does not understand the Constitution, and that an 
illiterate: Democrat does. Unfortunately, the Louisiana 
amendment provides that the Legislature may change 
the qualifications after the amendment has been adopted. 
‘This is thoroughly bad. The suffrage is the most funda- 
mental of all Constitutional rights, and many voters who 
would favor all the restrictions submitted to their approval 


will reasonably refuse to sign a blank check of this descrip- 


tion, to be filled out at the discretion of a Legislature. 


The July Number of ‘“Cassier’s Magazine” deserves 
special notice from us, since to any one interested in the 


development of electricity—and who is not ?—it is one of. 


the most important publications of recent times. The 
editors have well called it the ‘“ Niagara Number,” as all 
its articles have some connection with the great enterprise 
which will furnish electricity at a low cost to applicants 
within an incredibly wide radius. Mr. Francis Lynde 
Stetson, the First Vice-President of the Cataract Construc- 
tion Company, is the author of the magazine’s most im- 
portant article. He tells us that nearly 6,000 cubic miles 
of water, pouring down from the upper lakes, with 90,000 
square miles of reservoir area, reach the gorge of the 


Niagara River at the point where its extreme width of one ~ 


mile is by islands, reduced to two channels of only 3,800 


feet. 

“ Here, in less than half a mile of rapids, the Niagara River falls 

fifty-five feet, and then, with a depth of about twenty feet at the crest 
of the Horse Shoe Falls, plunges 165 feet n;ore to the lower river. 
The ordinary fall has been found to be 275,000 cubic feet per second, 
and in its daily force equal to the latent power of all the coal-mines 
in the world each day—something more than 200,000 tons.” 
In the terms of mechanics this comparison suggested an 
estimate, and it has been computed by Professor Unwin 
that the Falls represent theoretically 7,000,000 horse-power, 
and for practical use, without appreciable diminution of 
the natural beauty, several hundreds of thousands of horse- 
power. Ever since 1725, when a pioneer sawmill was 
located at the Falls, the idea of subjecting some part 
of that power to industrial uses has been present in the 
minds of men. This idea has found various expressions, 
the most important being the completion, in 1861, of a canal 
by which the water of the Upper Niagara was brought to 
a basin above the lowerriver. Around this basin were built 
several mills, and by 1885 about 10,000 horse-power was 
in use there. The next year a special charter was obtained 
from the Legislature of the State of New York for the 
construction of a tunnel to develop the 450,000 horse- 
power now available at Niagara Falls. The question 
whether water-power can be used successfully in competi- 
tion with steam, in a district where good steam-coal can be 
obtained at less than $1.50 a ton, is thus answered by 
Mr. Stetson: 

“ When in England, in 1890, I was told by an eminent gentleman 
that it was useless to discuss the profitable employment of water- 
power, for, as he said, ‘you can produce steam-power from coal at 
‘the cost of a farthing an hour,’ to which I answered: ‘ Very well, let 


us work out the problem. Coal, at a farthing an hour, would in 
America represent five cents for a day of ten hours, or twelve cents 
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for a day of twenty-four hours, which is, for 300 days In the year, $15 
for the short day, and $36 for the long day, forfuel alone. At Niagara 
we will gladly furnish continuous twenty-four-hour water-power for 
$15 a year in any considerable quantity.’ ” 


_In 1889 the interests in the Niagara Falls power devel- 
opment were combined in a new corporation, called the 
Cataract Construction Company. The acceptance of the 
construction contract by this Company rested upon two 
propositions; (1) that, with proper organization and de- 
velopment, the Niagara project would be valuable solely 
as a hydraulic installation; (2) that it gave promise of be- 
coming within the near future vastly more valuable as a 
source of power for transmission. The plan adopted 
comprised a service canal a mile and a quarter above 
the Falls. This canal extends inwardly 1,700 feet. Its 
walls are pierced at intervals by inlets, permitting the 
delivery of water to the wheel-pit at the side of the canal. 
This wheel-pit is 178 feet in depth, and is connected by a 
lateral tunnel with the main tunnel 7,000 feet in length, 
with an average hydraulic slope of 6 feet in 1,000. The 
turbines introduced are calculated to yield 5,000 horse- 
power each. Through the drop in the wheel-pit the power 
is developed, the main tunnel serving only as a tail-race. 
The mode of transmitting the power is next inorder. The 
form of dynamo decided upon resembles a mushroom, in 
which the stalk is the shaft of the turbine, the cap is the 
revolving part of the generator, serving the purpose, also, 
of a fly-wheel for the turbine. Three such dynamos of 5,000 
horse-power each have been set up. After a competition 
for the privilege of transmitting the electrical power, and for 
converting the alternating into a continuous current, a con- 
tract was made with the General Electric Company. As 


to the extent of this transmission, Mr. Nikola Tesla has 


daringly promised to place 100,000 horse-power on a wire 
and send it 450 miles in one direction to New York, and 
500 miles in the other direction to Chicago, to serve the 
purposes of these greatest urban communities. 


Since the general rise in prices, in May, there has been 
a distinct lessening of public interest in the silver ques- 
tion. The demand for the recoinage of silver is not based 
upon any love for that metal, but upon the belief that 
normal prices cannot be restored so long as goid alone 
may be added to the currency. When, therefore, prices 
rose without the coinage of silver, and without a much 
greater prospect of its coinage, the country at once be- 
came more reconciled to the continuance of international 
gold monometallism. ‘The change has been most marked 
in the conduct of the politicians. When the Democratic 
Currency Convention in the hitherto anti-silver State of 
Illinois declared for free coinage, Senator Voorhees and 
Tarpie, of Indiana, and other political weather-vanes became 
‘leaders ”’ in the popular uprising. When, however, after 
the rise in prices, the Democratic Convention in Ken- 
tucky rejected a free-coinage plank and indorsed the ad- 
ministration, the enthusiasm for free coinage was suc- 


ceeded by an intense desire for party unity. The 


changes among politicians, however, can never be taken 
as registers of corresponding changes among their con- 
stituents. They merely indicate the direction of the 
wind, but tell nothing of its force. The clearest evi- 
dence of a change among the people at large has been 
the lessened number of articles about silver in our ex- 
changes. During the last fortnight, however, this has been 
less marked. The reports of the free-coinage agitation 
among the Republicans of Minnesota and Indiana, followed 
by the report that Senator Blackburn (free coinage) was 
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winning in nearly all the Democratic primaries in Ken- 
tucky, indicated that the anti-silver reaction had been 


superficial, The Southern papers have devoted a good deal 


of attention to the free-coinage Convention at Griffin, 
Georgia, while papers throughout the country have printed 
abstracts of the Horr-Harvey debate in Chicago. The 
Georgia Convention was attended by delegations from 
more than a hundred counties, and declarations against 
continued union with the Eastern Democracy were received 
with enthusiasm. Ex-Senator Walsh and Senator Morgan, 
of Alabama, were the principal speakers. Speaker Crisp 
was conspicuous for his absence. It has been reported 
that he is again wavering in his allegiance to the free- 
silver cause. The Horr-Harvey debate is, in one respect, 
well planned. Though the debate is to be ten days and 
140,000 words long, each speech is limited to ten minutes. 
Thus far, however, the debaters have spent most of their 
time in discussing each other’s inaccuracies, rather than 
the fundamental questions at issue between them. 


The management of the gas-works in Philadelphia, under 
the direct control of the public, has been a great success 
when compared with their management under the old Gas 


Trust ; but it is not a success with which any public-spirited 


citizen of Philadelphia can rest content. During the last 
few years the city has been paying out money recklessly for 
improvements that would yield no money return to the city, 
but has simply starved this business department from which 
large revenues were already obtained, and from which much 
_larger ones could be obtained with a modern equipment. 

It almost seems as if the corporate influences that have 
debauched the city government of Philadelphia have wished 
to make the experiment in public ownership as unsuccess- 
ful as possible. But, despite these crippling influences, 
this department has served the city of Philadelphia more 
economically than certain widely published accounts would 
have it appear. The report for the last year is before us, 


and shows that, in spite of the reduction in the price of 


gas from $1.50 a thousand to $1 a thousand, the net profits 
of the works were approximately $200,000. Besides this 
sum paid into the city treasury, the gas-works saved the 
treasury $600,000 by furnishing the city free, for street- 
lighting, etc., six hundred million cubic feet of gas. 
Furthermore, the department (owing to certain provisions 
in a new paving law) laid forty-seven miles of new mains— 
in other words, added to its equipment a plant sufficient 
to supply an ordinary city of from fifty to one hundred 
thousand people. When thi8 extension of the plant is 
_ added to the profit of $800,000, either paid into the city 
treasury or saved to it in the matter of public lighting, 
the interest obtained by the city on the capital invested 
is magnificent. It is, furthermore, no inconsiderable gain 
to the people of Philadelphia that they get their gas for a 
dollar a thousand instead of a dollar and a quarter, as is 
paid in New York and Chicago. A reduction of one-fifth 
in gas bills would be a noticeable item in many heuseholds. 


_ During the last few months of his life, when the illustri- 

ous Helmholtz lay in a semi-paralyzed condition, but still 
retaining his keen interest in science, the last circumstance 
to arouse that interest to a greater degree was the announce- 
ment made from Oxford that a new element, argon, had 
been discovered by Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay. 
Helmholtz desired the account of it to be read to him over 
and over again, and then said, “ I always thought that there 
must be something more in the atmosphere.” Since the 
announcement of the isolation of this new atmospheric 
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constituent, any information as to its character has been 
hailed with great interest. Some time since, in drawing 
conclusions from the derivations of nitrogen from chemical 
sources and from the air, Lord Rayleigh noticed that there 
was a difference between the two sufficient to show that 
some hitherto unknown gas was involved. The question 
arose, What was the evidence that all the so-called nitro- 
gen of the air was of one quality? Associating Professor 
Ramsay in this work, Lord Rayleigh isolated the heavier 
ingredient in atmospheric nitrogen, which was the origin 
of the discrepancy in the densities, and they gave it the 
name of “argon.”’ Argon is rather freely soluble in water, 
having about the same solubility as oxygen and about two 
and a half times the solubility of nitrogen. Lord Rayleigh 
states that the dissolved gases of water contain more argon 
than does atmospheric nitrogen. Professor Ramsay finds. 
that argon has a density of about 19.9, as compared with 
hydrogen, and to the suggestion from a technical journal 
that argon is our old friend nitrous-oxide, Lord Rayleigh 
replies that, while the latter has the density of argon, that 
is the only point of resemblance between them. The 
spectrum-proof alone has been enough to show that there 
is anew gas. Lord Rayleigh says, furthermore, that it is 
in the atmosphere, for if it were not, the original discrep- 
ancy of densities which formed the starting-point of the 
investigation would remain unexplained. As to its nature, 
the experiments upon the specific heats give strong evidence 
that argon is an element; at any rate, it is distinguished 
very sharply from all the ordinary gases. M. Berthelot 
says that argon and helium have been extracted together 
from a meteorite. This would point to the existence of — 
argon outside the earth, The French scientist also sug- 
gests that the rays peculiar to the aurora may be due to 
the passage of electric discharges through the rarefied 
argon of the upper atmosphere, for he finds that he can 
produce the same appearance by passing an electric cur- 
rent through a tube containing this substance. 7 


Arthur Brooks 


In the death of Dr. Arthur Brooks New’York has lost 
not only one of her ablest ministers, but one of her fore- 
most citizens. Edward Everett Hale has often called 
attention to the fact that our conception of public life is 
too narrow, and that all men who work along high lines 
for the general welfare are public men, whatever their voca- 
tions may be. Of this company of those who seek and 
work for the higher life of the world, Dr. Brooks was a 
conspicuous leader. There was an inspiring breadth about 
him ; his view of life was large and catholic and noble, 
his view of religion fundamental and inclusive. To him 
religion was not a creed or a rite or.an organization ; it 
was the life of man. Whatever was good and pure and 
true belonged to it; and the richer the natural life, the 
wider and deeper the channel for religious impulse and 
activity. It was impossible for him, therefore, to touch 
religion without touching life in its depth and breadth; he 
could not preach a redeemed life without preaching a life 
striving to realize its highest possibilities. A stream of 
aspiration and inspiration flowed from him in all his public 
ministrations and in his familiar talk, for what he said 
was but the expression of what he was. . 

There are men who train and discipline themselves by 
heroic effort into unselfishness and courage, but Dr. 
Brooks’s nature seemed toring true; whenever his instincts 
flashed out, they were instantly seen to be clean and 
noble. There was a rich and virile elemental character 
under his culture, something that could be trusted apart 
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from the discipline it had received. There were in him 
great possibilities of righteous indignation, a lofty scorn 
of all pretense and meanness and dishonesty, a whole- 
some contempt for the vices of the Pharisee. Never was 
a truer priest in the deeper sense of the word, never less 
of a priest in that conventional sense of which men at 


large, with a sound instinct for what is genuine and manly, - 


make so little account. Dr. Brooks was virile to the very 
core of his nature, a man absolutely free from the man- 
nerisms and aridity of the professional ecclesiastic. Like 
his brother, he had the religious genius of the prophet— 
one who receives truth not through institutional or historic 
channels, but by direct perception—a man born, therefore, 
to make institutions sacred by revealing anew their educa- 
tional possibilities, a man born to clothe life with a new 
sanctity by making clear its spiritual significance. Dr. 
Brooks had the New England moral and intellectual inher- 
itance at its best: ‘The best blood was in his veins, the 
best. educational advantages were his, and the finest op- 
portunities. He came of a noble stock, and the singular 
purity, directness, and harmony of his nature gave the 
impression of a long ante-natal moral education. He had 
great reserves of gentleness and tenderness, but he was 
courageous and outspoken to the last degree. He was 
frankness itself; absolute truthfulness shone from his 
strong, refined face. Those who knew him loved him in 
exact proportion to their knowledge, and they honored as 
they loved him. At Williamsport, in Chicago, and in New 
York there was the same reverence for a man who never 
seemed to think of himself, but who was always absorbed 
in the work which the very ardor of his spirit and the in- 


tense activity of his nature created on every hand. The. 


Church of the Incarnation will sorely miss that fine up- 
turned face in the pulpit, that swift, impetuous speech, as 


if the impulse were even greater than the power of ex- 


pression, that rare judgment, and rarer executive ability. 
New York will miss one of her spiritual forces, a man 
who saw the commonwealth always as the creation of God, 
and who strove to enrich and purify its sources of life. 
The Episcopal Church will miss one of its natural leaders, 
a man who knew its history intimately and measured its 
opportunities exactly; who held the truth in a noble and 
winning largeness of spirit, and loved his Church because 
he saw how catholic is its essential genius. 

Barnard College will miss its inspiring and wise head. 
Identified from its very inception with the movement to 
provide ample opportunities for the higher education of 
women in this city, Dr. Brooks was, during the six ardu- 
‘ous years of its period of organization, Chairman of its 
Board of Trustees. He was practically President of the 
College, though without the title or the rewards of that dig- 
nified position. He-bore the burdens, carried the respon- 
sibilities, and did the work of the head of a college as if 
he had nothing else to do. He knew every detail of col- 
lege management ; he was personally acquainted with every 
student ; he was tireless in his endeavor to give the Col- 
lege high aims and sound methods, and to interpret it 
justly to the community. No service was ever more faithful 
and none more self-effacing. When, in the near future, 
Barnard College is nobly housed on Morningside Heights, 
it will not fail, in some enduring form, to associate forever 
with its growth this high-minded and noble-hearted leader 
of its days of uncertain fortunes. Such men are the true 
teachers and inspirers of youth in every age. The noble 
brothers who have now vanished from our sight made God 
and immortality and righteousness more credible to men; 
the pang of parting is the measure of the love we bore 
them. 
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Stop It ! 
Nothing could be more undignified or demoralizing tham 

the sly and shameful fashion in which some corporations. 
take advantage of the communities in which they desire 
to secure rights and franchises without paying anything in 
exchange. It is a frequent occurrence for a trolley-line, 
for instance, to build its tracks up to a certain point in a. 
community, and then take advantage of night or Sunday 
to do track-laying which, by daylight or on any other day but: 
Sunday, would have been prevented by injunction. Such — 
action is in every case an affront to the community and to: 
the law. It is simply stealing an advantage. There is 
one simple principle which ought to control in every in- 
stance. No public rights or franchises should be given 
away. Every corporation which receives any privileges or 
franchises from a community should be compelled to pay 
for them. No Common Council, Board of Supervisors, or 
Town Committee has a right to give away public roads. 
Our large cities have for years given away valuable fran- 
chises which, if disposed of on business principles, would 
have yielded incomes which would have largely reduced 
the rates of taxation. Every great city in the country has 
in this way squandered an enormous capital. This un- 
businesslike method of conducting affairs has now been 
stopped in many large towns. The small communities 
ought not to make the stupid blunders which the large 
communities have made. No railroad-line ought to run 
through a community without some compensation to the 
place, and such lines ought not to be allowed to run on 
the main roads. A well-made road belongs to the whole > 
community, not to a trolley company. Nowadays, no 
sooner is a road thoroughly well made than a trolley com- 
pany steps in and takes the benefit of what has been done, 
practically destroys the road for driving purposes, and 
pays nothing whatever to anybody for the work upon 
which it lays its hands. There is no more reason why a 
trolley-railroad should run through a public road than a 
steam-railroad. Asa matter of fact, the trolley-road is a 
great deal more dangerous to human life. Trolley-roads, 
in the present state of electrical development, are prob- 
ably a necessity for a few years to come, but if they wish 
rights, let them buy them as other roads do. Let them 
buy away from the roads which are needed for other pur- 
poses, and which are practically ruined when the trolley 
appears upon them. It is high time that private citizens 
took some measures to protect their own rights. It is 
high time that communities, ceased to give away without. 
remuneration valuable franchises. | 


The Episcopal Concessions 


In the recent discussions of the question of Church 
unity adequate recognition has not been given to a fact 


worthy of note. The Episcopal Church, in proposing the 
Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral as a basis of unity, has 
elicited much criticism, but not the commendation it de- 
serves. The fact ought to be fairly admitted that the 
Episcopal propositions evince a spirit of large concession. 
For a basis of unity they put forward nothing not already 
held in common with themselves by the greater number of 
professed Christians. In their irenic spirit they have 
put aside their own Articles of Religion, Canons, Ordinal, 
and Liturgy, and have retained in their four propositions 
nothing strictly denominational. Their ‘ Historic Epis- 
copate’”’—the thing chiefly objected to—is held by the 
Methodists also. Moreover, it is proposed apart from 
any distinctive theory about it, and in a very elastic con- 
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ception of it as capable of being “ locally adapted to vary- 
ing needs.” 

Furthermore, it should not be forgotten that these lib- 
eral propositions of the House of Bishops have had to 
_ withstand the vigorous protests of sacerdotalists, declaring 
that such liberalism, if carried through, would only breed 
a new schism in the Episcopal Church itself. And, so far 
from the ultimate effect being the absorptioh of other 
churches by the Episcopal, Bishop Coxe is reported as 
saying in a sermon: “ We have proposed a course which 
if carried out by any of the greater denominations of Chris- 
tians, would compel us to join them.” 

In our judgment, the other Churches have not accorded 
due appreciation to this largeness of spirit. We think that 
Episcopalians may now fairly say to the other denomina- 
tions: We have proposed to you an undenominational 
basis of Church unity. If unacceptable to you, please 
propose a substitute equally undenominational. With 
especial propriety might this be said to the Presbyterian 
Church, which Dr. Shields characterizes as “ more closely 
allied to the Protestant Episcopal Church, both historically 
and doctrinally, than any other Christian body in the coun- 
try.” It is certainly now in order for any Church, which 
thinks unity possible on any basis of ecclesiastical forms 
and formularies, to propose what seems to it more practi- 
cable than the Quadrilateral, if it cannot accept that. 
Meanwhile, the Episcopalians will be fairly entitled to the 
credit of having conceded more toward such a basis an 
any others, 

But if their propositions are allowed to stand unaccepted, 
unparalleled—a monument of an isolated and futile effort— 
it will indicate that the ultimate unity is of another sort 
than that which is grounded in a formal consensus. We 
have recently shown at length that this is what we think 


_ probable. 
The Woman-Suffrage Question 


It is clear that the woman-suffrage question is coming 
to the front again in New York State. The decision of 
the Constitutional Convention, not to lay it before the 
voters of the State, has not been accepted as final; the 
last Legislature passed a joint resolution, which, if it should 
be adopted by the next Legislature, will submit to the 
people of the State an amendment to the Constitution, con- 
ferring suffrage on women upon the same conditions as 
upon men. Reserving the discussion of this question to 
a later date when it will become more pressing and more 
evident than it is now, we submit to our women readers, 
especially those in New York State, two propositions which 
seem to us almost as evidently true. 

The first is that, if a majority of the women of the State 
wish the ballot, it will be given to them; and it will be wise 
togiveittothem. It may be that woman suffrage is what 
Bushnell called it, a reform against nature ; it may be that 
woman suffrage would complicate and add to political 
difficulties which are already sufficiently complicated. This 
is, as our readers know, the opinion of The Outlook; but 
whatever evils might come from woman suffrage, they would 
be less than those which would come from having a great 
body of women who believed that they had a right to the 
ballot, and that they were deprived of it by the tyrannical 
disposition of their brothers and their husbands. To this 
misapprehension those brothers and husbands will never 
submit. Ifa majority of the women of the State wish the 
ballot, it unquestionably will be given to them. 

Therefore the women who do not wish the ballot must 
speak. If only the women who want it speak, and the 
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women who do not want it keep silent, it will not be strange 
if the men think that the majority of the women desire it ; 
at least, it will not be strange if they think that silence sig- 
nifies indifference, if not consent. It may be—in our judg- 
ment it is—hard that women should be compelled to engage 
in a quasi-public agitation, in order to keep out of the public, 
but we see no help for it. The time has come when those 
women who neither regard suffrage as a privilege which 
they desire to possess, nor as a duty imposed upon them 
which they are reluctantly willing to perform, but as a 
function belonging exclusively to man, with, for example, 
military duty, must affirm this conviction, and affirm it in 
language that is clear and unmistakable. We advise all 
such women to send their names to Mrs. George Phillips, 


‘169 East Sixtieth Street, New York City. And we advise 


all those women who have not yet made up their minds 
whether they wish to exercise the suffrage, or wish to con- 
tinue to enjoy exemption from it, to read, ponder, and in- 
wardly digest, the best utterances of the best writers on 
both sides of this question, and form, after a consideration 
of what both sides have to say, a deliberate and final judg- 
ment upon this practical and important issue. 


Editorial Notes 


—Five saloons in Chicago, near the “ Nickel-Plate ” shops, are re- 
ported to have gone out of the business since the order went into effect 
forbidding employees to visit such places. We have always main- 
tained that there were boycotts and boycotts, and this one certainly 
belongs to the better class. 

—General Master Workman Sovereign’ s order of a boycott upon 
the notes issued by National banks is to be taken seriously only as an 
expression of popular feeling. Bank-notes are not legal tender, and 
workmen may refuse to accept them in payment of wages; but these 
are not times in which workmen care to irritate their employers by 
refusing to accept their wages in whatever form tendered. 

—The Outlook is glad to congratulate the “ Evangelist” upon the 
success of its excursions abroad. A writer in the “Tribune” calls the 
two parties the “ singers” and the “saints.” The former have now 
completed their circuit of the English cathedral towns, and have been 
received everywhere with marked cordiality. A dispatch reads: 
‘“‘ Musical entertainments, receptions, and banquets have been provided 
for them; the High Church clergy have vied with Nonconformist 
preachers in welcoming them to England.” 

—The Rev. Charles D. Brown, D.D., of the First CongregationaB 
Church of San Francisco, Cal., sends us a “rejoinder” to Professor 
Herron, in which he urges with much force that the pastors of the 
influential churches on the Pacific slope, as a rule, condemn Professor 
Herron’s arraignment of the unchristian character of the present 
social order. According to Dr. Brown, the pastors in sympathy with 
Professor Herron are nearly all obscure men in charge of obscure 
congregations. It is probable that Dr. Brown is in the right in this 
matter. If the obscure churches, as a rule, opposed Dr. Herron, and 
the powerful churches, as a rule, applauded him, his sympathizers could 
hardly claim for him the title of social reformer. : 

—The recent endeavor of Princeton to abolish cheating at exami- — 
nations has met with deserved recognition in other colleges. The 
Harvard “ Advocate” declares it to be “ better than twenty victories 
at football;” the Yale “Courant” says that “ Princeton is to be con- 
gratulated on the step she has taken, and we wish that Yale might be 
the first to follow her;” the Cornell “Era” asserts that “a similar 
change in the method of conducting examinations would be welcomed 
by the Cornell students ;” the Amherst “Student” urges that the 
system be tried at Amherst, while it has already been introduced at 
Wesleyan. This is as it should be, but the colleges are forgetting one 
thing. Princeton is getting the credit of an original discovery. The 
fact is that the system originated at that venerable institution of 
learning, the University of Virginia. Professor Garnett says that, im 
1840, the plan “of requiring each student to append a pledge to his 
examination paper, certifying that he had neither given nor received 
any assistance on his examination, was adopted, and it*has been fol- 
lowed bly the very best results. The cases of the violation of the 
pledge may be counted on one’s fingers,and in each such case the 
students themselves have required the immediate withdrawal of the 
offender from the University.” Let it also not be forgotten that the 
elective system, often supposed to be a Harvard discovery, was 
introduced in this country by the University of Virginia. 
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The Civic Federation of Chicago 


By Ray S. Baker 


What the Civic Federa- 
tion has done for Chicago 
can, perhaps, be best under- 
stood by comparing the con- 
dition of the city as it was 
when the movement for re- 
form began with what it is 
to-day. 

Early in 1894 more than 
a hundred gambling-houses, 
nished, were running wide 
open in the heart of the city. 
The police knew of their ex- 
istence, and the Mayor was 

First President of the Civic Federation. co closely in touch with them 

—it was said that they paid 
handsomely for protection—that they would close for a 
day at his bidding and open again when he gave permis- 
sion. He performed this feat a number of times in a 
wather spectacular manner, to show the awakening reform 
forces that he could “ regulate ” gambling. 

Four race-tracks with pool-selling and other gambling 
adjuncts were in full operation in or near Chicago, and 
‘thousands of persons made a business of “playing the 
‘Taces,” 

The city government was given over completely to ‘the 
Spoils system, and the pay-rolls contained, net only the 
names of known thieves, gamblers, and saloon-keepers, 
‘but, as recent investigations have shown, there were many 
ward politicians and “heelers” who illegally drew pay 
from the city. Some of them have been recently indicted. 
A number of notoriously corrupt men were on the police 
force, and the City Council was busy selling franchises. 

Most of the streets were wretchedly filthy, especially in 
the outlying portions of the city. And yet an immense 
amount of money was expended by the department having 
an charge the work of cleaning them. 

Massage “ parlors,”” with women attendants, and other 
places of unmentionable bestiality were running unre- 
-stricted. 

The Health Department was so lax in its inspections that 
many ofthe smaller bakeries and milk depots were allowed 
to do business in foul basements. 

At the November elections of last year there were riots 
in many precincts ; voters were illegally arrested ; one man 
was killed and about a hundred injured, mostly by gangs 
-of city employees assisted by the semi-criminal element. 
The police did not raise a hand to prevent disturbances. 

A general demoralization prevailed among the charity 
‘organizations of the city. ‘The various societies overlapped 
one another in their work, and there were constant jealous 
bickerings. Thus it happened that some of the needy 
were not helped at all, and some received more than their 
Share. Doubtless, this condition of affairs prevented many 
persons from contributing as much as they otherwise would. 

It was when these civil and social abuses were at their 
worst that the Civic Federation, which had been perfect- 
ing and strengthening its organization for months, began 
its crusades.. Its accomplishments since then have been 
simply wonderful. 

It is now safe to say, for the first time in many years, 
that there is nota gambling-house i in the city of Chicago. 
Even “ boarding-house games ” have been raided and the 
players fined. This result was only attained by a des- 
perate fight in which, not only the gamblers, but the police 
force, the City Hall administration, and the justices of the 
peace were arrayed against the Civic Federation. After 
the Committee on Gambling, headed by the Rev. W. R. 
Clarke, had accumulated all the evidence through special 
detectives, it had to have its own special constables and 
deputy-sheriffs appointed, and it kept up the raiding, week 
after week, pursuing the gamblers from place to place until 
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they finally gave up. In the course of the campaign more 
than three hundred of them were arrested, and much prop- 
erty was destroyed. All of this work was enthusiastically 
indorsed in several great mass-meetings of citizens. 

The four race-tracks were all closed this spring after a 
lively conflict, and for some time there was not an open 
race-track nearer to Chicago than St. Lotis. Recently, 
however, the horsemen have opened a course in Milwau- 
kee. A strong Federation lobby in the Legislature, last 
winter, defeated the gamblers’ lobby and prevented the pas- 
sage of a law legalizing pool-selling. 

The spoils system in the city government and in the 
government of Cook County has given place to a business- 
like civil service. The bill providing for the merit system 
in making appointments was forced through the Legisla 
ture by the Political Committee of the Civic Federation, 
aided by delegations from fifteen of the principal clubs of 
the city, and the question was then submitted to the people 
at the April election and carried by more than 50,000 
majority. The Federation had watchers at many of the 
worst precincts, and not only were riots prevented, but 
such perfect order prevailed that there were complaints 
from only three precincts out of 945. Doubtless, this 
peaceful condition of affairs was due largely to the fact 
that the sum of $50,000 was raised by popular subscription, 
for the punishment of the rioters at the previous election. 
Seventy-seven men were indicted through the efforts of the 
Civic Federation attorneys; one was sent to the peniten- 
tiary, and many others pleaded guilty and were fined. 
This had a salutary effect in preventing disturbances at 
the polls in the April election. 

Previous to this election, the Civic Federation conducted 
a vigorous campaign for reform, held many meetings, and 
billed the city with posters ; it succeeded so well that a num- 
ber of the most notorious boodlers in the City Council were 
retired, and a Mayor was elected who has so far evinced a 
determination to further the best interests of the city. 
Investigations of the bakeries, the milk depots, and the 
meat supply were made by a committee, and the Health De- 
partment was compelled to abate some of the worst abuses. 

The down-town district is cleaner to-day than it ever 
was before in the history of the city. Not long ago the 
Civic Federation organized a street-cleaning brigade, con- 
sisting of about seventy-five men and ten wagons. The men 
were all uniformed and 
kept at work constantly 
in a small district in 
the heart of the city. 
Heavy iron receptacles 
for waste paper were 
also placed on the lamp- 
posts—all at the ex- 
pense of the Civic Fed- 
eration. The object of 
this movement is to 
show that the streets 
can be kept clean, if the 
work is properly con- 
ducted. Much popular 
enthusiasm in the enter- 
prise has been awak- 
ened, and some of the 
foremost men _ and 
women in the city are 
interested in seeing it 
succeed. Outside of 
the business portions of the city, the Civic Federation 
employs a small army of inspectors to watch the streets 
and alleys, and insists that the city contractors do their 
duty. In the Nineteenth Ward, one of the foulest in 
the city, Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, has recently 
been appointed City Inspector; and she has already 
worked a marvelous transformation in the condition 
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of the streets and alleys in her territory. It is worthy of 
note that, since these things have come to pass, several 
contractors have thrown up their contracts in disgust. 
When they were forced to do what they agreed to do, there 
was no money in the business. The Civic Federation 
works in complete harmony with the Street-cleaning De- 
partment of the city. Recently 200,000 copies of the 
abbreviated sanitary laws of Illinois have been printed, and 
they will be placed in every kitchen in the city for the en- 
lightenment of careless servant-girls. 

Many massage “parlors ” have been raided and closed 
up, and several dealers in vile books have been arrested 
and prosecuted. Other places of shame have been driven 

out of business. 

_ The charity work of the city has been completely reor- 
ganized, and the various societies united in a bureau con- 
ducted by the Civic Federation. Comprehensive lists of 
the needy families of the city are kept, with the name of 
the society which attends to each, thus preventing duplicat- 
ing and the conflicts which are its necessary attendant. 
This bureau was the outgrowth of the extensive work of 
relief carried on by the philanthropic department of the 
Civic Federation, when the army of the unemployed 
besieged Chicago in the winter of 1893-94. About $135,- 
000 was raised and expended at that time. 

The Civic Federation held a Congress of Arbitration and 
Conciliation last November. Miss Jane Addams was the 
Secretary. Some of the ablest thinkers and writers of 
the day took part. A bill, similar in provisions to the 
Massachusetts law, was prepared ard presented to the 
Legislature. It was shelved after passing one House, but 
the Governor insists on its reconsideration at a special 
meeting of the Legislature recently called. 

The Civic Federation was able to accomplish these 
astonishing results in so short a time, because it carried with 
it the power and influence of the entire reform element of 
the city. Instead of a dozen or more organizations more 
or less at war with one another, and no one of them strong 
enough to command the respect and assistance of the citi- 
zens at large, there is one commanding center, from which 
every effort is directed. 

The Civic Federation was, in a measure, a spontaneous 
manifestation of a general desire for better things which 
had been slowly growing for a long time. Various things 
helped to precipitate its organization. Among these, the 
critical admiration of the city by thousands of visitors dur- 
ing the World’s Fair played an important part. It made 
the citizens feel the responsibility of making Chicago some- 
thing more than a great money-making machine. The 
various congresses, the Parliament of Religions, and later 
the speeches of the ubiquitous Mr. Stead, of London, all 
played a part in the work. Mr. Ralph M. Easley, present 
Secretary of the Civic Federation, had been working for 
some time on a scheme for a union of reforms, and this 
scheme, slightly modified, was adopted at the mass-meet- 
ing in which the organization was born. There can be 
no doubt, although the present members of the Civic 
Federation are loth to admit it, that Mr. Stead’s speeches 
did much toward giving the new enterprise a start. The 
name “ Civic Federation ” was a revised form of “ Civic 
Church,” a London organization much lauded by Mr. Stead. 
A committee of five was appointed in November, 1893 ; 
and almost before any one knew it, the organization was 
complete, and it had behind it the most influential citizens 
in every walk of life. 

It is remarkable that from the start the purpose and 
extent of the work were clearly conceived. The following is 
an extract from the minutes of the meeting of November 
23, 1893, showing the plan of the organization : 


“The object of this organization is the concentration 


in one potential, non-political, non-sectarian center, all the 
forces that are now laboring to advance our municipal, 
philanthropic, industrial, and moral interests, and to 
accomplish all that is possible towards energizing the 
public conscience of Chicago.” 

The term “ clearing-house for reforms’ was frequently 
used in the early days of the movement. A _ business 


judiciousness was determined upon. Only such reforms 
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were to be advocated as would receive the unqualified 
support of the majority of the goed citizens of Chicago, 
and not too much was to be undertaken at one time. 
There were those hot-headed reformers who advocated an 
immediate attack on the saloon and the social evil, but 
the wiser leaders of the Civic Federation resolved first to 
try its strength on lesser evils, perfecting its organization 
and educating the people at the same time. Each depart- 
ment, with its own specialists, had its own work to do, and 
no positive step could be taken without consulting the 
General Council. | 

‘ The Civic Federation is organized on a simple but very 
effective plan. It consists, first, of the Central Council, 
made up of one hundred men and women, representing all 
shades of religious and political belief, organizations as 
wide apart as Boards of Trade and trades-unions, and all 
nationalities that go to make up the city. All new mem- 
bers of this Central Council, except the Presidents of the 
Ward Councils, are selected by the Council itself. In each 
ward there is also a Ward Council, the President of which is 
a member of the Central Council, and in each precinct there 
is or will be a Precinct Council, the President of which is 
a member of the Ward Council. In this way the Civic 
Federation is distinctly representative. The total num- 
ber of its members is now about ten thousand, and they 
are all selected. Some of the Ward Councils have head- 
quarters and paid inspectors of their own. Each Council 
is divided into six departments—political, municipal, 
industrial, philanthropic, moral, and educational; and the 
work of these departments is in charge of separate com- 
mittees. 

All the money used by the organization is raised by 
popular subscription. Double or triple the amount now 
used could be secured with the greatest ease. 

Naturally, one of the first rocks on which the Civic Fed- 
eration struck, as an organization designed to clean the 
rascals from the City Hall, was the charge of political 
favoritism. The “gang” accused its officers of havi 
‘‘mayoralty bees in their bonnets,” but this difficulty was 
surmounted by taking a rather unique stand on political 
questions. In the first place, it passed a rule that no persons 
holding an office of any kind, or running for an office of 
any kind, should remain a member of the Civic Federation ; 
then it asserted that it was making no attempt to proselyte 
men to any particular party. It urged the members of 
each party to attend the caucuses of that party and insist 
on the nomination of good men to office. It favored a 
non-partisan city government. : 

The Civic Federation has only fairly begun its work. 
The boodle element still dominates in the City Council, and 
at next spring’s election an attempt will be made to get 
better Aldermen elected. The Philanthropic Department 
is now engaged in the work of driving beggars from the 
street and in making extensive investigations of tenement- 
house life and conditions. A committee composed of 
some of the members of the Moral Department is arranging 
a conference with the Chief of Police, the matrons of the 
police stations, and other people who have knowledge of the 
questions to consider methods and devise plans for abating 
the social evil. Another committee is investigating public- 
school expenditures and methods. Other committees have 
other work in hand. 

So great has already been the success of the Civic Fed- 
eration that other Civic Federations have sprung up in a 
score or more of Western cities, notably Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, and Kansas City. There is now a plan on foot for 
establishing a National Federation of Civic Federations, 
which will have a nation-wide influence. 


Wherever through the ages rise 
The altars of self-sacrifice, 
Where love its arms has opened wide 
Or man for man has calmly died, 
I see the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o’er the Master’s head. 
— Whither. 
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Late Dr. Jillson 


By J. E. Learned 


I was searching in an out-of-the-way corner of that vast 
‘region known as the English Language for traces of an 
odd event that happened there long since. The fact of the 
event was indubitable, the manner of it unquestionable ; 
what remained (and still remains) to be found was its cause 
and date—the reason why and the time when. On the 
former of these two points I had at command a good deal 
of ingenious misconception by learned Germans, but the 
_ latter not even these hardy investigators had adventured 

to touch. 

The inquiry soon outran my own books, leaving the 
riddle yet unsolved, and it was then that I made the ac- 
quaintance, or perhaps I should say came within cogni- 
zance, of the late Dr. Jillson. Strange it seems that the 
departure of this excellent man has never been lamented 
formally or otherwise by his own University, or noted in 
the public press. ‘Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense,” rich as he was in stores of learning, which 
he readily dispensed to any applicant, open-hearted and 
open-minded alike, yet apparently I alone remember, and 
certainly it is left for me alone to celebrate, Dr. Jillson’s 
virtues and accomplishments, and to dwell, as I do, 
with peculiar sadness on the charm of his manner, the 
cheerful gravity of his speech, his reverend, friendly 
aspect, full of benevolence and a certain radiancy of in- 
vincible youth. 

This lovable, attractive figure, now forever vanished, 
and by me mourned with peculiarly poignant and deep re- 
gret, first swam into my ken through circuitous and ap- 
parently accidental ways. The mocking power of fate, the 
jests of circumstance with man’s free will, the appalling 
connection of trivial cause with large and unforeseen result 
in human experience, are all illustrated by the fact that, if 
my library had been ampler, I never should have known— 
and lost—Dr. Jillson. 
more books, I applied to the stores of a great University 
within whose neighborhood I dwelt. Long effort among 
its shelves was useless, the matter I sought for continually 
eluded search ; but the thing I was not seeking presented 
itself in the librarian’ s suggestion that perhaps Dr. Jillson 
could help me; he might be found somewhere in the pre- 
cincts, the librarian said. My objection to troubling a 
scholar for gratuitous service to a stranger was countered 
by the assurance that Dr. Jillson delighted in aiding any- 
body, and with this reply the idea and figure of the man 
first began to creep into my study of imagination. 

I was still unwilling to impose on busy benevolence with 
an application which might yet prove to have been un- 
necessary ; but when, half-an-hour afterward, faring through 
_ the campus on my way out of bounds, I came upon my 
friend, the Professor of English Literature, hurrying in, I 
disclosed to him my difficulty and begged of him a guiding 
word, He answered with simplicity that he knew nothing 
about English, but added, “Why don’t you try Jillson? 
Probably he can tell you.” 

“So,” said I, “ Jillson again; they have just been talk- 
ing to me about Jillson. He could do it, you think?” 

‘Why, I fancy so.” 

‘“‘Is English his subject, then ?” 

“‘No; his subject, I believe, is Old Patagonian, but he 
knows all sorts of things, and he is always helping some- 
body and glad to do it. Better look him up; he is an 
awfully good fellow.”’ 

“‘ And where shall I find him?” 

“That I am not sure about, but he is almost always 
somewhere on the place here. They’ll probably know in 
the library where he would be.” 

With this, my friend dived into his own room. I did not 
follow his last suggestion, since I knew already that the 
librarians had not determined Dr. Jillson’s orbital elements ; 
and after a little reflection I maintained my resolve not to 
apply to the benevolent sage, unless a plain necessity should 
compel me. Thereupon I walked away, much thinking 
upon the venerable Old Patagonian, delighting to fancy 
him going about oie ame knowledge from his kindly lips, 
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As it was, when I found need of 
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as the young woman in the fairy tales shed jewels as she 
talked. 
Some days passed, during which time I nurtured imagi- 
natively the figure that possessed my fancy (I hope this 
phrase is accurately Wordsworthian), not only at odd 
moments, but sometimes when my mind was ostensibly 
employed otherwise. It was a pleasant recreation to con- 
struct an entire organism from the single bone of it that 


had been offered to me, and the organism which I evolved 


from so slight a clue was a delightful object of contempla- 
tion. Then, one morning, I returned to the University 
with a question for the Rhetoric Professor, the answer to 
which I thought might shorten the path to my wandering 
inquest. In his room I found only an alert, brisk young 
gentleman, of graceful figure, with a face like spring, from 
whom I received a charming courtesy, though the utmost 
scope he could find for it was in explaining that the Pro- 
fessor was then absent, but might be expected shortly to | 
appear. Presently the bright young gentleman excused 
himself, and left me._to company with the books on the 
Professor’s table, Their owner came in almost at once, and 
to my inquiry replied that the question I offered was 
very interesting, but hardly in his line, and that he was 
unable to answer it. ‘ But,” said he, “see Dr. Jillson 
about it; if anybody knows, he does.”’ 

“Well,” I objected, “I rather hesitate to do that; I 
don’t know him in the least; hav’n’t even met him, and 
probably he never heard of me. It seems a little—” 

‘‘Not a bit,”’ said the Professor, ‘‘not a bit; he’ll be 
delighted, I know; he’s always glad to have people come 
to him about things. i 

“ And if I conclude to look him up, has he any place of 
his own ‘here, where I should find him?” 

‘Why, I don’t quite know; he’s always about the build- 
I think, now, he has taken Blank’s room ; 
Blank, you know, is off on his Sabbatical—his Sundaical, 
he would rather call it—and I believe Jillson uses his 
room while he is gone.” 

Henceforth, in my meditation, Dr. Jillson began to take 
on visible form, the outlines slowly filling up by successive 
accretions to the point of actual solidity. _He was elderly, 
of course; for even comparative youth is not commonly 
benevolent, being too eager in its own affairs and having 
yet to learn the lesson imparted by Jacob Marley’s ghost, 
that mankind is its business. Elderly, too, because evi- 
dently emeritus, since a professor in active work would 
have a habitual abode in the University, with definite 
hours, and never would be indicated as ‘ somewhere 
’round,” or “ almost always about the place,” or “ perhaps 
in Blank’s room.” Elderly, then, without question ; almost 
certainly emeritus, though hale and strong yet, and with 
unstayed intellectual appetite ; no doubt, by force of long 
habit and dear association with scholastic ways, compelled 
to haunt stiil the familiar University walks, diffusing knowl- 
edge casually, out of pure kindness and for love of learning 
and learners, amid the scenes of his earlier formal and official 
duty. Gradually his very person became clear to my inward 
sight, clearer than the remembrance of persons I knew 
well. Short he must be, stoutish, well nourished, though 
with no stamp of gluttony on his gentle countenance ; the 
face of clear, though ruddy tint, well lighted by full gray 
eyes, which preferred to smile, though they could be 
fancied to darken with contempt of indolence or mockery 
of satisfied stupidity. The massive head was graced by 
silvery clustering curls, little shorn either by Time or the 
tonsor—a veritable crown of glory, completing to perfection 
this type of reverend simplicity and goodness. His cus- 
tomary suit of solemn black, well cut and new, but not 
painfully new, was worn with the easy, indifferent air of a 
man used to fine clothing ; the shining hat above the sil- 
very curls showed knowledge of the truth that a hat can 
never be too new; a, gold-headed cane seemed a natural 
appurtenance, though the erect carriage and firm tread for- 
bade the notion that it could be needed for support. Such 
was the engaging figure that I beheld stepping along the 
paths of the University, regarded on all hands with salu- 
tations of affectionate respect. Now the sage passed 
among some of his former colleagues, whose faces, how- 
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ever distraught or troubled, softened when they met him ; 
again, he was the center of a group of undergraduates 
whom he seemed to brood over as, with eager attachment, 
they gathered about him ; and, again, he was lost in atten- 
tive hearing of a single student appealing i in some trouble 
or difficulty, plainly confident.of receiving the needed 
advice or aid. I watched the gracious shape going on 
softly under the trees with characteristic deliberation of 
measured step, alternate splashes of sun and shade falling 
upon it as it moved. Here, I thought, is the culmination 
of reasonable desire in this present life; a man venerable 
for learning and goodness, with a long term of useful, well- 
_ done work behind him, for right comforting remembrance ; 
before him, a slow, smooth declivity, and at its foot soft 
rest, a happy slumber, and peace at the last; for the pres- 
ent, health and cheer, usefulness not .yet ended, a serene 
temper, 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honor, love, obedience, troops of igure 


So I rejoiced to honor the good man. 


A few days later I fancied that I had caught a clue to . 


the dark mystery of language I had been struggling over— 
a clue that might be strengthened by comparison of some 
of the authorities to be found in the University library. 
Repairing there again, I soon found that certain books 
were missing from the places I knew they had occupied. 
The librarian thought Dr. Jillson was using those books ; 


he wasn’t quite sure in what place, but it must be some- , 


where in the West Building. This seemed to impose a 
crisis. I must get a sight of the books; the only way was 
through my finding the venerated Professor at last; and, 
while in his presence, I could put my question to him with 
sufficient grace of natural congruity for ample excuse. 

I made therefore for the West Building ; yet, eager as I 
was, passing on the way a knot of undergraduates, I .in- 
dulged a fond delay and played, with the agreeable notion 
of my coming pleasure, while putting the idle question 
whether they had lately seen Dr. Jillson pass. A bright 
look came upon their faces as they heard the name, and 
then, after questioning each other, replied civilly that none 
had seen him. Their civility touched me with a shade of 
remorse that I was about to take away the enviable pre- 
eminence they enjoyed as actually knowing the Doctor, 
but this feeling did not prevent my asking his address the 
next minute from the janitor. Even the janitor was un- 
certain; he thought pretty surely it might be up-stairs, and 
advised me totrythe rooms. I followed this advice so far 
_as to. look into one or two busy class-rooms, and to see a 
further wilderness of closed doors, but I soon gave over 
such absurd sort of search in favor of a method more scien- 
tific. Hurrying to the President’s office, I told my good 
friend, the Secretary, that I was looking for Dr. Jillson ; I 


remembered only that moment having heard that he occu- - 


pied Professor Blank’s room ; was that so, and if so, where 
was the reom? Yes, so it was, and the room was such a 
one in the West Building. 

At last, then ! 

The room was readily found. My knock, perhaps agi- 
tated—but all knocks are agitated, let us say timid—was 
answered bya prompt, reassuring call. I opened the door 
into a sunny chamber well-lined with books, wherein was 


sitting, apparently alone, my brisk, alert young gentleman 


with springlike face, who had been polite to me one day 
in the room of the Rhetoric Professor, and who now 
smiled on me courteously with ready recognition, which 
filled me with confidence that surely by his aid my search 
should be accomplished. To him, I hope smiling in reply: 
“‘T was looking,” I said, “ for Dr. Jillson.” 

“Very glad, I’m sure. What can I do for you?” re- 
plied the alert young gentleman. 

At these simple words, as though they had been a 
mighty incantation, vanished like a vapor the venerable 
figure which I had sought. After the first benumbing 
shock: of. irreparable loss, I felt deeply the pain of my 
bereavement. And yet, I could not wholly mourn, for 


something akin to the consolations of religion possessed 
me. 


My dear old friend had passed, fresh and cheery, to 
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purple mountains or the peaceful lakes. 


a changeless immortality,.to company with many another 
of his kind. In that mystic world, with Dominie Sampson 
and Colonel Newcome, with Jesse Rural and the Rev. Dr. 
Primrose, I dare say leading by their hands the Babes in 
the Wood, the late Dr. Jillson walks his benevolent way. 


Co-operation in Vacations 
By Melvil Dewey 


Co-operation has been the watchword of much of the 
best work of recent years. Through it, in commerce, edu- 
cation, philanthropy, and every walk of life, better results 
are secured for a given expenditure of time and labor. 
The same principle should enable the typical overworked 
American to get more rest and refreshment out of the time 
and money he can give to his annual outing. Experiments 
enough have been tried on a larger scale to prove the 
entire practicability of the plan. 
materially changed in the past twenty years, vacations 
now being recognized, not as a luxury, but as a necessity 
for those who aim to do a large amount of high-grade work. 
No greater service can be done than to point out how to 
make vacations more successful. Nearly all have had 
much the same experience of the annual worry, from New 
Year’s to midsummer, as to where and how to spend the 
outing. Endless and tiresome discussion and correspond- 
ence eat up the leisure hours. Finally, in new hope if 
optimistic, or, if pessimistic, in new fear of repeating former 
sad experiences, they start off. To find a half-dozen con- 
genial people in the house, such that one really cares to 
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Public sentiment has: 


spend another summer with them, is about as good fortune 


as the average summer yields. In most cases the best to 
be hoped is to say on leaving, “‘ It has been rather a pleasant 
place.” It is a rare exception to feel that one has found 
at last a spot to which he must come back another year, 
and to which during the winter his mind will constantly 
turn with a sense of refreshment and with confidence in 
the wisdom of his choice. The search for the ideal sum- 
mer companions and the ideal summer place is usually as 
long as life, and most men and women die before the 
quest is completed. For years I held to the theory that 
the variety gained by the vagrant system compensated for 
much of its evils, but I had never tried the better way. It 
is an immense gain to look forward to a definite plac€é for 
the summer. When one wakes in the night, instead of 
puzzling over the problems of the office, his mind goes 
back to the inspiring fragrance of the pines and to the 
expectation 
makes a blessing dear,” and the definite picture of the 
summer’s rest that flashes over one a thousand times dur- 
ing the crowded year doubles the profit and pleasure. In 
my experience this charm of definite anticipation does not 
come after wandering about from place to place, but only 
when one has settled on what, whether true or not, he thinks 
the perfect place for his own summering. 

The first problem in the co-operative vacation, there- 
fore, is to select the place best suited to one’s wants. For 
some it is the sea, for others the mountains; but, wisely 
selected, it is a great giin to have a regular summer home, 
even though now and then one skips a season for a trip 
abroad cr for an idle touring from place to place. Only 
by this plan is it practicable to draw together in a summer 


colony congenial people whose presence means so much of 


rest and refreshment to each other. Granted that the 
place and the people have been found, many other desira- 
ble things can often be had only at extortionate, or at 
least prohibitive, prices. The summer-resort proprietor 
often says, frankly, ‘“‘ I must make my whole year’s living 
out of six weeks,” and charges accordingly. Often the 
beds remind one of a relief-map of the mountains, the 
drainage and sanitary arrangements are defective, the table 
lacks fresh vegetables and fruits, and other essentials, or 
the service is so crude as to destroy much of one’s com- 
fort. Yet, often the needed improvement is not thought 


worth the serious trouble necessary to secure it, because 


the discomfort is perhaps only for a few days longer, and 
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complaint may hurt the houskeeper’s feelings. How often 
we see a place recommended with a qualifier “if only,”’ 
and there is betrayed the fly in the ointment; too often a 
very large fly and a very small jar of ointment. 

Co-operative vacation clubs offer the best and cheapest 
solution of this difficulty. I am speaking not of clubs of 
the rich, but of those in moderate circumstances, who 
would not dream of having half the things which are found 
to be easily within their means if the total cost is divided 
without profit among twenty friends. This involves choice 
of congenial persons for the club, choice of location, 
enough land to give room for necessary buildings, tennis- 
courts, golf-links, ball, croquet and other grounds, and to 
protect against undesirable neighbors. For such a colony 
one hundred acres is highly desirable, and if away from 
fashionable resorts or secured early enough the cost is 
not prohibitive. But much could be done on even ten 
acres well planned. The essential is the co-operative 
buildings. Individual members will have their own cot- 
tages, lodges, cabins, or tents as their tastes and purses 
dictate, but there should be a central casino or club-house 
where those who wish to avoid the care and cost of house- 
keeping may get for less trouble and money as satisfac- 
tory a table as could be provided in their own homes. 
This requires large dining-rooms and well-equipped kitch- 
ens, workrooms, and laundry, while extra bath-rooms 
for those who have none in their cottages or tents, and 
similar conveniences, should be included. Besides the 
dining-room, there should be billiard and pool tables, a 
writing and reading room, with the leading magazines and 
papers, and a reference library, and also summer books to 
be taken for cottage or outdoor use by members. There 
should also be provision for members without families who 
require only a bedroom besides the club-house facilities. 
These extra rooms would also serve as guest-rooms for 
members who have more visitors than they can accommo- 
date in their cottages. The casino would have, of course, 
unlimited broad verandas, hammocks, easy chairs, and 
similar attractions, and would be a gathering-place for the 
socially disposed. When one wished to be alone for read- 
ing, for work, or for a quiet nap, his private cottage or tent 
would be his castle to which he could retire. Chamber- 
maids and other help needed could be had from the casino, 
so that, if he preferred, one could live conveniently without 
keeping even a single servant in his own quarters. Good 
walks between casino and cottages must be provided for 
rainy days, and the recent inexpensive house telephones 
to each cottage would keep all in immediate touch with 
the central building, so that meals, refreshments, or any 
want could be supplied just as for any room in a great 
hotel. 

Similarly, a co-operative stable, boat-house, cycle-house, 
_ ice-house, etc., would serve for all the fifteen or twenty. 
cottages. A man and his wife adapted to the work could 
live in the club-house through the year. Out of the sea- 
son they would get the ice and wood, care for buildings, 
make needed repairs, plant the garden, etc. Unless crip- 
pled by lack of land, the club would have its own cows 
as well as its own garden, and secure fresh milk and 
vegetables. 

Members could be wholly relieved of the usual inconveni- 
ence of opening and closing their cottages. Asa rule, they 
must goto some hotel, for a day or two at least, before they 
can begin living at home. By the club plan the general- 
utility man and his wife open the cottage, meet the family 
at the train, and land them at their own door, where they 
find fires lighted, tables spread, beds aired, and everything 
ready. During the season the utility man, who must be a 
fair carpenter and an all-around mechanic, will fix at once 
a loose blind, a broken window, a creaking hinge, or any 
thing else that goes wrong, thus saving the trouble and 
expense of getting a man from the next village. In the 
fall the family can pack up its trunks as at a hotel, and 
take the club wagon to the station, leaving those in charge 
to close the cottage and watch over it till next season. 

To one who has not studied it, all these comforts seem 
an iridescent dream for all except the rich ; but it has 
been already demonstrated that twenty men, by co-operat- 
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ing with a wise.manager in charge, catin a modest way 
enjoy such an ideal summer home with no more expense 
than it costs them at the hotels and better-class boarding- 
houses. The plan is not a castle in Spain, but is entirely 
To provide all these things for a single house 
would cost several thousand dollars each summer. Much 
of the plant and facilities would be unused most of 
the time. When provided for twenty families instead of 
one, courts, boats, horses, grounds, billiard-tables, reading- 
rooms are in use most of the time, and yet there is enough 
for all. 

In a nutshell, this action of twenty families in a co-opera- 
tive vacation club effects the same saving that a. single 
family of ten makes in running its own cottage and table, 
instead of paying $4 a day for board and rooms at a big 
hotel; while home comforts and delights are infinitely 
greater for the class of people adapted to such a club. 
There are others that would enjoy the crush, late hours, 
elaborate dressing, and other features of the fashionable 
summer hotel, but hundreds are shut up in them every 
year who would gladly pay much more if they only knew 
how to secure what a well-planned vacation club would 
give them-for much less. | 

As members should not be liable for any debts incurred 
in the name of the club, obviously capital must be provided. 
For this, the following plan is suggested : 

Each member entitled to full privileges takes on joining 
at least ten shares at $10 each, this $100 being practically 
As membership depends on personal 
election, it is not transferable ; but if membership ceases, 
the shares may be sold to another member or to the club 
itself, but not to an outsider. As an inducement to mem- 
bers to contribute the needed working capital, the club. 
by-laws allow a discount of ten per cent. on club bills for 
each person representing at least ten shares—e. g., a man 
with a family of five must contribute $500 to be entitled 
to a discount for all his family. If he has only ten shares, 
the discount will be allowed only on the bills of one per- 
son. Members owning less than ten shares will not be 
entitled to any discount on bills, but will have at regular 
prices members’ rights to rooms, boats, and other privileges, 
including introducing friends as guests. 

The by-laws of the club should make careful provision 
that its total income shall be put in the hands of trustees 
to be spent wholly for the benefit of the club. The 


co-operative character must not be destroyed by a system 


which allows some one to be making handsome profits, for 
one important feature of the plan is its economy. If the 
club decides to own its real estate instead of leasing 
it, its by-laws should prohibit outright sales under any 
circumstances, and cottage sites should be leased either 
for short terms or on the ninety-nine year principle, with 
the right of perpetual renewal, so that the club could for- 
ever control the sanitary and moral questions that are 
sure to arise and protect the members against undesirable 
neighbors or nuisances of any kind. Our Placid Club has 
found a comparatively simple solution to some of the diffi- 
culties which at first seemed insuperable. Copies of our 
plan of organization and by-laws will be gladly sent to any 
one contemplating the organization of similar clubs. 

There are in all sections of the country beautiful loca- 
tions for such clubs. In an extensive hunt for the ideal 
for myself and a group of friends in whose interests I was 
prospecting, the places that appealed to me most strongly 
were found in Mackinaw Island, between Lakes Michigan 
and Superior, and at several points in the Thousand 
Islands of the St. Lawrence, in Bethlehem and Jefferson 
in the White Mountains, in a score of islands and seaside 
points on the coast of Maine, specially at historic Castine 
and peerless Mount Desert. Our choice fell on the rare 
combination of beautiful lakes, great mountains, and 
primeval forest to be found at their best at Lake Placid, in 
the Adirondacks. These are the three essentials of the 
ideal summer home. Often two may be found in a single 
place, almost never are all three found together, each in 
perfection; but there are a thousand places. in these 
wonderful United States where such a vacation as is here 
briefly suggested could be made equally successful. 
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The Practical Arts of Héme-Making 


The tremendous evils of intemperance are recognized by 
every one. Even the victims of intemperance at times 
recognize the burdens they impose by their weakness on 
themselves, their families, and the State. Education is the 
enemy of intemperance—education acquired not by the 
imperfect teaching of pathological facts—teaching that is 
performed in many cases in a perfunctory spirit, and un- 
sympathetically because of the realization of its inefficiency. 
Every student of sociology knows that the strongest enemy 
of intemperance is to be found in the home; that a home 
which is well managed, a wife who realizes her responsibili- 
ties, a mother who sees the evils of ignorance and com- 
mands every avenue of knowledge within her field, carry on 
the only successful fight against the drink habit. There 
are many who can point to all this in a home where the 
husband and father and the sons drink to excess. Hunt for 
the cause, and you will find that an intelligent girl, with a 


full realization of the habits of the man she accepts as a 


husband, chose to impose the burden of an intemperate 
father on her unborn children. These are the exceptional 
cases, and, like the poor, we will have them always with 
us. Imperfect knowledge of physical facts will not do away 
with them. | 

Happy homes are, must always be, the safeguard of the 
people of the Nation. | 

A few years ago one hundred and forty-four families 
were visited in one section of the city of New York. These 
in every case were families with children. The average 
wages, as nearly as it could be fixed, was about $1.25 per 
day. This was not realized by the wives, who invariably 
stated the maximum earnings per day, their knowledge of 
arithmetic being so faulty that they took no count in their 
minds either of expenditures or of idle days. Money, when 
it was in hand, was spent on the theory that the wages or 
income was at its highest point fifty-two weeks in the year. 
Of these two hundred and forty-four home makers, five 
knew how to make bread, one did make it. One out of the 
two hundred and forty-four could cut and make the clothes 
worn by herself and children. She made a picture as she 
stood in her home of two rooms, with four little children 
clinging to her skirts, and her face aglow with mother love 
as she spoke of the near coming of her fifth child. That 
_ woman did not know poverty. She possessed the knowl- 
edge that enabled her to command the best resources of 
her financial condition, and was better off, far better off, 
than any of her neighbors. Wealth is only a matter of 
comparison. The neighbors, blinded by ignorance, unable 
to reason from effect to cause, envied this woman, and 
attributed all that they saw to the fact that “ her man never 
drank.” These women acknowledged their ignorance of 
all housewifely knowledge, but laid the burden of their suf- 
fering on the intemperate habits of their husbands, and in 
a few cases acknowledged their own weakness in the 
_ Same direction, They went to work in factories at ages 
varying from eleven to fourteen; they married at eighteen. 
How could they gain any knowledge of housekeeping? 
They came from hemes such as they established, or even 
worse. They used their time as their mothers had used 
theirs. The younger ones were discontented. They missed 
the freedom of girlhood, the companions of the factory. 
They realized that the wages their husbands earned made 
good clothes, or what represented dress to them, impossible. 
’ They were thriftless, lazy, and slowly drifting toward in- 
temperance, because their education, all that they had, 
absolutely ignored the dangers of uncleanliness, nor had 
they any conception of cooking. The money spent in 
food was largely wasted. They bought food without 
knowledge, and in cooking destroyed the little nutriment 
lt contained. A club of working-girls of average intelli- 
gence was discussing the recent marriage of one of their 
number. Some of the things said decided the question 
as to what should be the subject of the talk that even- 
ing. It closed with this question, “‘ Why is it, girls, that 
girls as attractive as any of the girls here fail so often 
after their marriage? At the end of the first year they 
hardly comb their hair; at the end of the second year they 
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look years older, are careless, and look discontented ; why 
is it?’”? Therewasa silence. ‘It istrue,isitnot?” ‘ Yes,” 
was the answer. “Well, can you not tell me? Do you 
not know? One tragedy of life is that, love you as I may, 
I cannot live your lives, and for that reason must be de- 
pendent upon the knowledge I gain through your minds of 
the way to help you. Tell me, if you know.” | 

‘‘ Well,” said the oldest girl of the group, “‘you are 
right. When we marry, we soon grow careless and shift- 
less—that is, most of us do. The reason is, we grow dis- 
couraged. We marry and go to housekeeping, and we 
spoil everything, and there is so little money that we get | 
discouraged because we do spoil things, and do not know 
why. Then babies come—a lot of them. We don’t know 
what to do with them. We see them thin, sick, and die” 
—her voice trembled—“ and we know it was because we 
did not do the right things for them. We get discouraged 
and just give up trying.” | 

The cloud of conviction settled upon every face. There 
were fifty-three girls in that room. The average age was 
twenty-one years. Every girl had been educated in the 
public schools. The average age of these girls when they 
went to work. was fourteen years and six months. They 
were the daughters of mechanics and the better-paid 
class of laborers, and earned, on an average, five dollars 
per week. The average school attendance had been eight 
years. How had it equipped them for their share in the 
making of a nation? : 

A mechanic earning $3.75 per day was calling on a 
friend. The purpose of the call was to secure any and 
every possible influence to get other work. The man for 
whom he had worked for thirteen years was on the verge 
of failure. After listening to the history of the causes of 
the failure, the remark was made with the intent of giving 
comfort : : 

‘Few men are as fortunate asyou are. Your wife loves 
you so much; she is so capable, and gets so much out of 
a little that you can meet this with some degree of hope.” 

“Oh, yes,” was the response, “ Mary is a trump. Yer 
know, to-day when we were talkin’ this over at the shop, I 
said to the men that not one dollar of my money had ever 
been spent in ready-made clothes, that Mary made every- 
thing for herself and the children, and my shirts; and I 
said, ‘ You see me clothes is always mended! . Mary makes 
all the bread we eat.’ And, do you know, they thought I was 
lying. I had an awful time to prove it. I showed them 
the patch on me pants, and then they said a woman who 
could do that could sew. I showed me bread for me lunch. | 
There wasn’t another man there who had home-made 
bread ; there wasn’t a man there whose wife made the 
things for the children, and I was the only one who had 
money in the bank.”’ | 

‘‘ How many men were there ?” 

“ Thirty-nine.” | 

‘Were they Americans ?” 

“Oh, yes; so were their wives.” 

“IT wonder if they and their wives went to the public 
schools ?”’ 

yes, certainly. We all do.” 

Imagine the result in the homes of the poor, and of the 
major portion of the middle class of this State, of the pas- 
sage of a bill making compulsory the teaching of the vari- 
ous branches of domestic science. The passage of a bill, 
worded as follows, would regenerate thousands of homes 
in the near future : | 


The nature of all foods and the results of malnutrition on the 
human system, in connection with the science of cleanliness, 
shall be taught as thoroughly as are other branches for not less 
than four lessons a week, for ten or more weeks in each year, in 
all grades below the second year of the high-school in all schools 
under State control, or supported wholly or in part by pub- 
lic money, and also in all schools connected with reformatory 
institutions. All pupils must continue such study till they have 
passed satisfactorily the required primary, intermediate, or high- 
school test in the same, according to their respective grades, 


etc., etc. 


Add to this the teaching of sewing, the use of patterns, and 
the value of exchange of money and commodities. Enough 
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has been done through cooking and sewing schools, main- 
tained as charities, and through the practical teaching in 
working-girls’ clubs, to prove conclusively what the result 
would be if these studies were introduced in the primary 
grades and carried systematically through the grammar 
grades where the vast majority of the children who attend the 
public school end their education. What would have been 
the effect, if the mass of the people, who expend their 
efforts and money to secure the passage of bills that are 
partisan in the strictest sense, had expended the same 
amount ot money and energy to secure training in the pub- 
lic schools in those arts that are the servants of the home- 
maker. The cause of drunkenness would have been 
dealt with at its roots. 
mill of the public schools thousands of girls who cannot 
mend their own clothes, who hardly know what animals 
supply the meat they eat. One girl of twelve was greatly 
puzzled by the question, ‘‘ How do we get ham?” She 
was amazed, and had secret doubts, it was evident, when 
told that ham was pork, part of a pig! 

Let the temperance advocates work with those who 
believe that the homely arts of cooking and sewing, and 
the teaching of hygiene sanitation and ethics, should form 
part of every system of public instruction. As soon as 
public attention is fully aroused, public sentiment will 
insist on the expenditure necessary to give an all-round 
training to our boys and girls. The children educated in 
our public schools are the makers of this Nation. We 
rise or fall by the standards that govern them. 


The Woman’s College of Baltimore 


By M. L. McC 


' Though younger than her sister institutions, having been 
first opened to students in September, 1888, the Woman’s 
College of Baltimore has in these few years of her history 
taken her place beside them and now stands in the first 
rank of American educational institutions. Founded by 
the Baltimore Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the management of the institution is, nevertheless, 
in nowise sectarian. 

The buildings, at the present time seven in number, are 
situated in the north-central part of the city. This loca- 
tion is most admirable ; for, besides the easy access to the 
business part of the city, the students are within ten 
minutes’ walk of country roads bringing them upon typical 
Southern homes and luxuriant daisy-fields. Goucher Hall, 
the gift of President John F. Goucher, is a massive granite 
building of Romanesque architecture, devoted entirely to 
class and laboratory work, and by its stately and imposing 
-aspect rightly typifies the life that goes on within its halls. 
The First Methodist Episcopal Church forms part of the 
architectural group which includes, besides the two named, 
Bennett Hall and the Girls’ Latin School, and surrounds 
wide lawns, stretching along St. Paul Street. Four Homes, 
the last of which will be finished in 1895, complete the list. 

The group system, which is rapidly gaining favor in edu- 
cational circles, is here giving most satisfactory results. 
The system demands a certain amount of required work 
from each student. Besides the prescribed work, she has 
the privilege of electing those studies best suited to her 
individual tastes. After the Freshman year, two courses 
of four hours each may be elected in each year. These 
electives, instead of being chosen arbitrarily or according 
to the caprice of the moment, must be selected consistently 
froma limited number. Thus a student leaves the College 
with broad and general intellectual training, at the same 
time feeling herself competent to pursue independent work 
in her special subject. 

Although the Woman’s College of Baltimore makes no 
boast of being a special school in either art or music, yet 
to one who wishes to add either to her academic course 
exceptional advantages are offered. The studios and 
music-rooms are suitably furnished, and the instructors are 
of exceptional ability. | 

It has been the aim from the beginning to so strengthen 
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and train the body:in instant obedience to command that 
a constantly developing mind shall find no let or hindrance 
to its growth. Carrying into effect this idea, Bennett 
Memorial Hall with its recently built Annex is provided 
with the latest and most improved Swedish appliances. 
The gymnasium is under the direction of an experienced 
lady physician, and the instructors are graduates of the 
Royal Central Gymnastic Institute of Stockholm, Sweden. 
Upon entrance each student undergoes a thorough physi- 
cal examination, and for those who are found unable to 
take up the regular class work, special work upon the 
Zander machines is prescribed. ‘The measurements taken 
at the end of the year show, in the majority of cases, re- 
markable increase, not so much in weight as in strength, 
for instance in the grip of the left hand, and more espe- 
cially in lung power, which is in many instances doubled. 
The work of this department has proved most attractive, 
the students entering into the exercises with the greatest 
enthusiasm. In connection with the gymanasium work, a 
course in voice training is required of all students, and this 
department is also under the charge of a specialist. 

But, besides the more serious college duties, there is a 
very distinctive and lighter vein in the lives of the Woman’s 
College girls. They show the same enthusiastic spirit in 
their play which characterizes them in their work, nor 
are opportunities wanting for the exercise of talent in many 
directions. The receptions held monthly in each of the 
Homes show great fertility of resource in varying what 
might otherwise prove rather monotonous. Besides these 
regular receptions of the students to their friends, many 
Friday evenings are taken by the different departments, 
fraternities, and classes in entertaining. One of the most 
enjoyable of these evenings was the tea recently given 
by the Chemical Association to the Faculty and the Class 
of ’95. The idea was carried out, not only in the variously 
colored lights and decorations, but also in the menu 
cards, which were written in chemical formulas. The 
refreshments were served in glass beakers, while calcium 
lights and explosions of hydrogen gas caused alternately 
surprise and consternation among the guests. | 

At present four fraternities are represented in the Woman’s 
College. Each year courtesies are exchanged between 
the different chapters, and nothing but a spirit of most 
kindly rivalry exists between them. The history of fra- 
ternities in the College shows a steady growth in general 
college spirit; and instead of having a narrowing influence, 
as some feared, they have proved most broadening in their 
effect. 

But nowhere is college spirit exhibited more than in the 


Class organizations. The Freshmen of each year are | 


heartily welcomed by the Seniors at an informal afternoon 
tea, and after their organization is completed are fully ini- 
tiated into college life by the Juniors. Both of these occa- 
sions afford opportunity to the Sophomores for many jokes 
and pranks, at the expense of the innocent newcomers; 
and it is not long before the latter have a chance to prove. 
their strength before their formidable rivals in a tennis 
tournament, in which the prize is a silver cup handed down 
each year to the winning class. The Sophomores enter- 
tain the Seniors some time during the spring, and at Com- 
mencement time a banquet is given the latter by the Juniors. 

As an outgrowth from the Department of Sociology, a 
Social Science Club has been organized, the purpose of 
which is the study of present sociological questions by 
means of lectures delivered by men distinguished along 
these lines. Under the direction of the Club a fund is 
accumulating, for the purpose of aiding students otherwise 
unable to procure the college course. In order the more 
fully to acquaint the German students with German social 
life and customs, the head of that department established 
the Schiller-Kranzchen, which has now become quite a 
factor in college life. The German evenings are spent in 
social converse, or an informal entertainment is given. | 
The Young Women’s Christian Association, the Intercol- 
legiate Debating Club, and the College Settlement Asso- 
ciation, all have flourishing chapters in the Woman’s Col- 
lege. 

But some of the most attractive features of college life 
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are the pleasant associations and intimate relaticnships 
between the students in the Homes. Each Home is pre- 
sided over. by a lady-in-charge, and there are no restric- 
tions placed upon the girls except such as would be neces- 
sary for the regulation of any large family. The rooms, 
with their tea-tables and couches, present a cheerful and 
homelike appearance, and the social halls are gathering- 
places where merry crowds often congregate for an —_ 
dinner chat or game. 


The Cats’ Emancipation 
A Young Folks’ Story 


By Katharine Newbold Birdsall 
In Two Parts—Part I. 


“‘T can’t find Mrs. Pickwick,” complained Janet, tossing 
her hat on the lounge and herself into the rocking-chair. 
_ “It certainly is very strange what has become of her.”’ 

‘“‘Tsn’t she in the cellar ?” suggested Mrs. Hawley, look- 
ing up from her sewing. “She often is there, you know, 
dear.” 

‘Ves, I know, mother; but I’ve looked all through the 
cellar, under the back porch, up every tree in the yard, and 
out in the stable. She never has stayed away so long, and 
the kittens are crying and have started to search for her 
themselves. Why, just now I found that saucy little Bar- 
naby up in the spare-room; how he ever climbed the 
stairs is more than I can see. Bozis miauling for her in the 
parlor; Little Dorrit fell down the steps, in her haste to 
search the cellar, and where do you suppose I rescued Our 
Mutual Friend from ?” 

Mrs. Hawley laughed. ‘ From the well?” shesuggested. 

No—from the stable. He was almost under Mercury’s 
foot, with his tail as large as a feather-duster and his back 
curved like the Himalaya Mountains !” 

‘‘Ob, Janet, what a simile!’ cried her mother. “I 
thought you had cured yourself of using such extravagant 
expressions.” 

‘“‘ Well, his tail was almost as large as a small duster, 
mother ; ‘but perhaps his back was more like a dromedary’s. 
Anyway, I must find Mrs. Pickwick, or those kittens will 
go crazy ;” and Janet caught up her hat and ran laughing 
from the room, nearly crushing Little Dorrit, who, in 
trying to get out of the hurricane-path of her young mis- 
tress, blindly rushed into the danger, as kittens have a way 
of doing, and there was such a tangle of fur and feet that 
Janet thought she had surely hurt the kitten. 

“You dear little soft ball!’ she cried, putting the cat 
on her shoulder. Come along, and we’ll look for your 
mother.” 

Janet and Little Dorrit went out, down the steps, and 
through the rose-bordered walk to the gate, Janet calling 
Mrs. Pickwick at every step, and the kitten helping with 
a loud “‘miau !” now and then. As they reached the gate, 
some one called, ‘“‘Oh, Janet! wait a moment,” and a 
small figure bounded. out of the gate opposite and ran 
across the street, her fair hair flying in the wind. 

“I’m so glad it’s you, Margaret,” said Janet. 
just going over for you. I’m in great trouble.” 

‘“‘What’s the matter? Give me that blessed kitten this 
minute, Janet Hawley. Which one is this, anyhow ?” 

‘It’s Dorrit,” said Janet. ‘ That’s what I want to ask 
you about. Have you seen Mrs. Pickwick? She’s lost, 
and I can’t find a trace of her.” 


‘I was 


‘“‘Not for days,” said Margaret, holding the little cat in. 


one hand up above her head and looking at the blinking little 
eyes. ‘Just look at this kitten—do. She’s not the Jeast 
afraid way up there. Pr-r-r-r-r-miaul, pussy.” 

Miau !” responded Dorrit, feebly. 

‘“‘ Perhaps she’s been stolen,” suggested Margaret. “You 
know our Eureka disappeared last week, and we haven’t 
seen her since. Wethinka great deal of her, because she’s 


a tortoise-shell, and I want to advertise a reward, but 
papa says she’ll probably come back when she’s tired of 
staying away.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Janet. 


‘‘T thought she surely was 
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over at your house. What sia/7I do? Will you come 
down the street with me? I’m going to stop at every 
house and ask if any one’s seen her—do come, Margie.” 

‘**T’ve only practiced half an hour,” said Margaret, “but 
never mind, I can do the rest after tea. Wait till I get 
my hat,” and she ran back across the street. 

" Now, Little Dorrit, you must go indoors, and I’ll bring 
your mother back to you, maybe. Why, here’s our Mutual 
Friend! You mustgo back, you bad pussy-cat ; and don’t 
show your nose outside of the house again, or the Brown’s 
dog will be sure to catch you,” and she carried them back 
to the house and shut the door. 

Janet and Margaret went down the street, arm in arm, 
stopping at every house to inquire for the lost Mrs. Pick- 
wick. Old Mrs. Taylor was very indignant at being sus- 
pected of harboring a cat that did not belong to her, 
especially when her beloved black Tom had gone away, and 
the two girls retreated down her steps, apologizing profusely 
for having disturbed her. 

‘‘ Here comes our washerwoman’s boy,” said Janet, as 
she saw little Joe Flannery coming toward them, listening 
earnestly to what a large, rough-looking boy was saying. 
‘‘T think I’ll ask him if he’s seen her; I would if he were 
alone. Ugh! Did you ever see such an ugly face as the 
other boy has, Margie?” 

“Don’t stop,” whispered Margaret, pulling Janet with 
her. ‘I’m almost afraid of him.” 

Little Joe Flannery, usually very polite, was so © auch 
engrossed in what his unattractive-looking companion was 
saying, that he forgot to pull off his ragged cap, as his 
mother had taught him to do. As they passed, the large 
boy was saying: “ They’re little uns, but they’ll grow, Joe. 
I saw ’em down by the gate the other day. You must get 
’em,” and he laughed a hard and unpleasant laugh. 

‘‘ T’m glad they’re gone,” said Margaret, and she breathed 
more freely. “Did you hear what they said? I wonder 
what it is he wants to get? Perhaps they’re fruit-steal- 
ing.” 

“Oh, no; Mrs. Flannery is as honest as daylight,” de- 
clared Janet, ‘‘ and I’m sure Joe is, too.”’ 

Search as they might, no one had seen or heard of 
Mrs. Pickwick or Eureka, and two long and disappointed 
faces appeared in Mrs. Hawley’s sitting-room just before 
tea. 

“Well, Margaret, how is Miss Sunshine to-day ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Hawley, as she kissed the girl from across the street 
and stroked her shining hair. They were excellent friends, 
these three ; and Mrs. Hawley was always very affectionate 
toward the motherless girl who shared most of Janet’s 
pleasures. ‘I see by the length of your faces that Mrs. 
Pickwick has eloped and left not even:a tress behind her 
to show her whereabouts. Poor Boz is inconsolable. I 
think you had best give the kittens some warm milk and 
water, Janet, dear;” and Mrs. Hawley picked up one small 
cat and let it snuggle close under her arm. 

Janet fixed the milk, and then the two girls tried to per- 
suade the kittens to drink. They were accomplished kit- 
tens for their ages, but one phase of their education Mrs. 
Pickwick had entirely neglected ; not one of them under- 
stood what the saucer was for; Barnaby even put all four 
feet in it, and then started to walk over the carpet before 
he was caught. 

*‘Tt’s plain to be seen that we’ll have to feed them,” 
said Margaret, pulling Barnaby back in place. “Get a 
spoon, Janet, and I’ll hold them while you open their 
mouths and pour the milk in.” 

Those poor kittens! Whatatimetheyhad! Margaret 
took Boz first and held him firmly in her lap, while she 
opened his mouth. The kitten thought it was play and 
made no resistance. 

‘‘ Quick, Janet, quick! his mouth is open,” cried Mar- 
garet; but before the spoon had reached it, it was half- 
closed, and in a minute there was a sputtering and miaul- 
ing little kitten struggling in Margaret’slap. At this noise 
all three of the others clawed at her dress and miaued to 
the full extent of their small lungs, bringing Mrs. Hawley 
from the window to see what was the matter. 


“Why, what little geese you are!” she laughed. “ You 
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have frightened Boz almost out of his wits, just because 
you didn’t stop to think what a very unnatural way that is 
for a cat to drink. The only way to teach kittens is to 
follow as nearly as possible the mother’s method in teach- 
ing. Put the saucer on the floor, Janet. Now, push each 
one near the saucer; don’t let Our Mutual Friend put his 
feet in there, Margaret. Push their noses in far enough 
for them to get their whiskers wet ; that is it. Now watch 
them. See! Barnaby has tasted it on his whiskers, and 
he’s smelling the saucer hungrily. There; he’ll choke 
himself if he tries to lap it too fast !’” and Mrs. Hawley 
laughed again at the kitten’s awkward motions. 

“* Look, Margie! Boz and Dorrit have discovered it’s 
good, too; see them go for it,” said Janet, sitting, Turk 
fashion, on the floor and watching with interest. ‘“‘ Mother 
always has a good suggestion ready when any one is in 
trouble.” 

“* How stupid Our Mutual Friend is; he’s soaked his 
paws over and over and licked them off, but won’t drink,”’ 
said Margaret, and just then the supper-bell across the 
way rang. ‘Goodness! I didn’t know it was so late. 
Ada is ringing the bell on the piazza for me. Good-night, 
Mother Hawley! Janet, to-morrow ’s Saturday, and I’ll go 
out in the Asphodel with you in the morning,” and, pat- 
ting Our Mutual Friend, who had not yet found the use of 
his mouth, Janet picked up her hat and ran home. 

It took time to teach him, but the stupid little kitten 
drank his milk at Jast. They were four lonely little kittens 
that went to sleep that night all cuddled up together, with- 
out their mother Pickwick. 

Mrs. Pickwick stayed away all night, nor was there a 
sign of her the next morning. Janet could not imagine 
what had become of her; it was so unnatural for a mother 
to leave her babies in that way. The kittens had to be 
assisted with their breakfast, but they were by no means 
as backward about lapping up the milk as they had been 
the evening before, though they still put their noses in too 
far and had a great sputtering time. When Janet had fin- 
ished her household duties, and found that her mother did 
not need her help in any way, she called across the street 
on the home-made telephone to let Margaret know she 
was ready, and in a few moments the two girls were cross- 
ing the pasture back of the house to the lake. Mr. Somers, 
Margaret’s father, had given her a pretty little ‘ double- 
ender” rowboat, the Asphodel, which was kept at the tiny 
boat-house on the shore of the lake. It was a favorite 
pastime for the two girls, every pleasant Saturday morning, 
to take their sewing and a book and row to some secluded 
nook on the beautiful shore of Lake Wissoula, and enjoy 
the solitude with each other. 


“‘ Where’ll we go?”’ asked Margaret, as she put in the 


last cushion and then stepped carefully in the boat. She 
took the oars and pushed away from the shore. 

_ “Qh, anywhere, replied Janet. ‘“I’d go to the North 
Pole if you asked me. Did you ever see a bluer sky, 
Margie? Look at those feathery clouds! Isn’t every- 
thing lovely ?” 

“ Beautiful!’ replied Margaret. ‘But that doesn’t an- 
swer my question. Shall we go to Cow Point, or over to 
Heartache Glen, or up to Two Trees Inlet?” 

“I don’t care—oh, I tell you what—let’s go down to 
Swamp Island. We haven’t been there this year, and it’s 
sure to be dry now; there hasn’t been a drop of rain for 
two weeks. 3 

“ All right ; I’d almost forgotten it. Don’t you want to 
row? I’m afraid my hands won’t feel like working on this 
’ slipper if I row all the way up there. You must do the 
reading to-day, too, because I want to work.” 

“Of course,” said Janet, in answer to both question and 
command, and the two changed places, fortunately without 
Capsizing the boat. It was quite a distance down to Swamp 
Island, and Janet plied the oars slowly, keeping near the bank 
in the shade of the overhanging trees. The day was warm 
and conducive to laziness; and when Swamp Island was 
reached, the girls decided to pull into a little cove they had 
found several summers before and rest a while. The cove 
was almost covered with overhanging trees and bushes, 
and, once in there, they were invisible to any other boat that 
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might chance to be near the island. The island was not 
large, and most of the year it was ‘wet and swampy; con- 
sequently it was unused and seldom visited. After a con- 
tinued drought a large part of the island became quite dry, 
and it was always at this season that Margaret and Janet 
came in search of the beautiful ferns and grasses which 
grew there in abundance. 

Janet fixed her cushions comfortably and stretched her- 
self out in the boat to rest, while Margaret produced a 
slipper, one of a pair which she was making for her father’s 
birthday, and started to work. 

“ You brought a book, didn’t you, Janet ?” she asked. 

*‘ Of course,” said Janet. ‘ Butit’s almost wicked to read 
here. One should keep perfectly still in such a place and 
not even whisper.” 

“Nonsense,” said Margaret. “ Begin; I’m ready to 
listen. What have you brought?” 

“Pendennis,” replied Janet, opening the book where the 
marker was placed. ‘Let me see—where were we? oh, 
yes. ‘Under some calico draperies in the shady embra- 
sure of a window, Arthur Pendennis chose to assume a very 
gloomy and frowning countenance, and to watch Miss Bell 
dance her first quaad—.’ Goodness! what’s that?’ Janet 
broke off, in a whisper. 

It was a splash of oars coming around the corner of the 
island. Janet closed the book softly and sat upright. As 
the boat approached, they heard some one pushing aside the 
branches not a dozen feet away, and in a minute a voice 
called out : 

“That yer, Joe?” 


‘“‘ Yes,” said little Joe Flannery’s voice. 

‘Hurry up !’’ commanded the other. 

“It’s Joe and that other boy,” whispered Margaret, 
peeping out between theleaves. ‘Oh, dear! why can’t we 
be left alone !” | 

“Hush!” said Janet, straining her ears to catch what 
was said. 

“Did yer get any?” asked the elder boy’s gruff voice. 

Yes,”’ grunted Joe, dropping his oars. 

Where ’d yer get ’em ?” 

By the gate,” said Joe. 

‘He has been stealing apples, I’m sure,” whispered 
Margaret. ‘Look, there’s a bag in the boat.” 

‘It’s the last time I’ll do it, too,’”’ Joe went on. 
a good mind to put ’em back now, Bill Gromer.” 

“ No, yer don’t,” said Bill, menacingly. ‘What ’d I tell 
yer I’d do if yer didn’t keep up yer part of the business? 
Not a cent shall yer have, an’ I’ll go away an’ let yer take 
all the blame—not sayin’ nothin’ about the lickin’ I’ll give 
yer before I go. Hand ’em over now.” ; 

Joe handed out a grain-sack, tied in the middle. 
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Electricity in Government 


One of the interesting sights in Washington is that of the 
pages who run about the House, doing errands, carrying 
messages, and playing in groups about the Speaker’s plat- 
form. The salaries paid are good, and the positions are 
eagerly sought for. But the page in the House is to be 
banished to the cloak-rooms, from which he will be called 
by electricity. A button at each seat on the floor will be 
connected with annunciators that will drop the number of 
the seat of the member who has called. This will be an 
improvement over the old method, where the boys were 


‘“T’ve 


called by the clapping of the hands of the member who — 


needed his services. No matter how important the speech, 
it was interrupted by this hand-clapping and the scurry- 
ing of boys over the floor. The first visit to the Capitol 
was sure to be distressing because of the disorder largely 
due to the noise made in calling the boys. Electricity is 
about to save time and confusion in the casting of votes 
by members. Buttons at the desk, representing “ Yes ”’ 
and ‘*“ No,” will connect with a device which will record 
the member’s vote for or against a measure. 
save the calling of the names of the members, which now 
consumes so much time. | 


This will | 
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For the Little People 


The New Year’s Third Child 
By Elizabeth S. Delapierre 


Children, did you know that the New Year’s 
third child was little March? 
of the New Year was January; the next, 
February; and the third—lively, boisterous 
little March. 

When the New Year sent March to us this 
year, March was given his usual big bag of 
wind. With this wind little March does all 
the work there is to be done for the New 
Year. There is always so much work for 
March that the year gives him thirty-one days 
to work in. 

When March first came to us this year, he 
_ played a while with his brother February, who 
did not seem in a great hurry toleave us. The 
time slipped away, until, one morning, little 
March was very much surprised to find that a 
week of his time had gone and he still had all 
his work to do. : 

Little Master March now started out very 
briskly, skipping over hill and dale, feeling 
very gay and happy, and, oh, so full of busi- 
ness! The first thing he came to was Miller 
White’s windmill, on the top of.a hill. The 
sails were turning round very lazily. “Oh, 
oh!” said little March, “this will never 
do.” So he blew into the sails, making them 
whirl merrily round and round. The machinery 
inside now worked twice as fast. The miller 
smiled at his work as he saw the corn quickly 
being ground into meal, and the wheat being 
made into flour. 

Little March laughed heartily, and looked 
up to the sky for sympathy; but a dark, 
frowning cloud had covered up the blue, and 
there was no sunshine to greet him. “ Phew!” 
whistled little March, thoughtfully. Then 
he whirled himself high in the air, scattering 
the frowning cloud and clearing the blue sky 
with his windy laughter. 

March now looked around to see what 
should be his next work. Off in the distance 
he saw great, high hills, so high that we would 
call them mountains. He could see that their 
tops were capped with something white. He 
hurried towards these mountains, pouring out 
his wind in every direction. As he drew near, 
he could see that the something white was 
Old Winter sitting there on the mountain 
peaks. “Ho! ho!” called little March as he 
approached. ‘“ What! are you still here, m 
old friend? It’s time you were hastening ba 
to your home in the North. What do you 
suppose the icebergs and polar bears and 
Eskimos are doing without you so long? 
You seem to hate to go,” said little March; 
for he could see that the tears started in the 
old man’s eyes as he spoke. “Yes, I do hate 
to leave my work down here,” said the old 
man. ‘“ The children have seemed to enjoy 
me so much this year. They have had skat- 
ing, sleighing, and snowballing. And when 
it was too cold or stormy to go out, they have 
watched my snowflakes fall outside, and were 
so busy and happy over their books and 
games.” ‘Oh, but don’t you know they long 
for the spring, too?” said March. “They are 
watching for the soft, warm breezes and the 
birds and for all the sleeping flowers to re- 
turn.’’ 

“To be sure,” said the old man. “I had 
almost forgotten about that. I can come 
again; I will be sure to return next year.” 
And so saying, the old man skipped away 
down the mountain side and disappeared. 

Little Master March now hurried over the 
mountains, on and on, to the glimmering, spar- 
kling ocean. His time was growing short, and 
there was still much work to be done. When 
he reached the shore, he spent some minutes 
playing with his old comrades, the waves. He 
ran way out with them then rolled them up, 
up on to the shore with a loud thundering 
noise, dashing them, and splashing them in 
every direction. 

I am the hardy March wind, ho! ho! 

Nothing’s too strong for me to blow, blow, blow, 
he sang, as he hurried out to sea, where 
something white, looking like a tiny white 


The first child 


fairy’s veil, was dancing and bounding over 
the waters in the sunshine. It was a sailing 
vessel. Master March puffed with all his 
might into the sails, filling them so full of 
wind that the sailors on board had to shout, 
“Haul in the sail!” Then how swiftly and 
easily the boat scudded through the briny 
waves, leaving a white foaming track behind! 

By this time the bag of wind which March 
had carried was about empty, and March be- 
gan to think of the last task which he was to 
do for the year. He grew quieter and more 
gentle as he thought of it. What do you 
suppose he thought of? Why, of all the baby 
flowers and plants asleep under their blankets 
of leaves and twigs in the woods and fields, 
and of how he was to wake them up. He 
blew a gentler breath as he swept away the 
blanket of twigs, mosses, and leaves from the 
little sleeping things. “I must make room 
for them before they begin to stir,” March 
said; “they won’t need this blanket again 
this year,” he thought, as he remembered Old 
Winter’s good-by. 

Now little March sang his waking-song to 
the baby crocuses first of all. They stirred 
and lifted up their yellow heads, half in doubt, 


but the little March breathed gently lest they 


should shiver and creep back into the warm 
brown mold again. Then he waked the 
snowdrop and arbutus, taking just as much 
care as possible. 


I am the helpful March wind, ho! ho! 
Spring’s message I bring as I klow, blow, blow, 


sang little March to the baby pussy-willows 
swinging high in their cradles on the branches 
above. The little blossoms stretched them- 
selves and timidly pushed out further. Find- 
ing everything mild and gentle, they grew 
bolder, and said: “Thank you, little March, 
for waking us.” 

March's working time was over now; and he 
— slowly away, humming gently to him- 
self, 


I am the helpful March wind, ho! ho! 
Many blessings I bring as I blow, blow, blow. | 


Who do you think crept up softly behind him 


as he was singing? His little sister April! 
When she heard his song, it made her so 
happy she didn’t know whether to laugh or to 
cry. But, finally, the tears showered down her 
cheeks; as she looked up through her tears, 
she saw March pass out of sight. He had 
left her to carry on the work which he had 
begun for the year. 


+A Kid Without Friends 


Ife is such a poor little kid, so dirty and 
neglected. Day after day I see him with a 
number of children about him, and every child 
seems to want him to do something different. 
The first time I saw him he had a small twine 
about his neck. His owner, a fat, comfortable- 
looking boy, was pulling him. His owner 
seemed to love him; he talked in a low, pleas- 
ant voice to him, but he jerked and pulled on 
the string all the time. The other day I met 


the kid, his owner, and two boy friends. 


‘‘ What is the matter with the kid ?” I asked. 

“ Nothin’,” answered the boy. 

“Don’t you think he is very thin ?” 

“Yes; he won’t eat.” 

“‘ Why do you not wash him ?” 

The boy looked up surprised, and said, 
slowly : 

“ What’s the matter with that kid is the 
girls like bim so much, they make him pull 
them round all the time in the cart, and that’s 
what's makes him thin.” 

I wondered if the girls did like him. It 
seems to me they liked themselves. Yesterday 
the kid passed again, and he was just a little 
thinner and a little more dirty. I wish some- 
body truly liked him. 

“T would send you a kiss, papa,” wrote 


little Lucy, who was away on a visit, “but I 
have been eating onions.”—Chicago Times. 


‘ 
A Rain Song 
Tinkle, tinkle, 
Lightly fall 
On the peach-buds pink and small; 
Tip the tiny grass and twinkle 
On the willows green and tall. 


Tinkle, tinkle— 
Faster row, 
Little rain-drops, smite and sprinkle 
Cherry-bloom and apple-bough ! 
Pelt the elms and show them how 
You can dash ! 
And splash! splash! splash! 
While the thunder rolls and mutters, and the 
lightnings flash and flash ! 
Then eddy into curls 
Of a million mystic swirls, 
And thread the air with silver, and embroider 
it with pearls! 


And patter, patter, patter 
On the mossy flags, and clatter 
On the streaming window-pane. 
Rain, rain, 
On the leaves, . 
And the eaves, 
And the turning weathervane ! 


Rush in torrents from the tip 
Of the gable-peak, and drip 
In the garden-bed, and fill 
All the cuckoo-cups, and pour 
More and more 
In the tulip-bowls, and still 
Overspill 
In a crystal tide, until 
Every yellow daffodil 
Is flooded to its golden rim, and brimming 
o’er and o’er! | 


Then, as gently as the low 
Mufiled whir of robin wings, 
Or a sweep of silver strings, 
Even so 
Take your airy April flight 
Through the merry April light, 
And melt into a mist of rainy music as you go. 
—St. Nicholas. 


| 
The Strange Companions 


A kitten and her mother lived in a back 
kitchen, into which a hen with a sitting of 
eggs was introduced.. The eggs were hatched 
about the time the mother left her kitten. 
The chickens and the kitten had the range of 
the kitchen floor in common, and the mother 
hen, evidently feeling that the kitten was un- 
cared for, tried to induce her to eat meal and 
find shelter under her wing. Kittie resented 
this last attention so vigorously that she was 
put in an outhouse where a dog of the family 
was very familiar. The kitten and the dog 
became friends. The dog used to catch hares— 
for these pets lived in England—and brought 
them home to the kitten. Whether the kit- 
ten developed a taste for this kind of game is 
not known, but she too became a poacher, and 
hunted with thedog. Alas! they met the fate 
of all thieves; public sentiment was roused 
against them, and they were punished. The 
dog was shut up, but the kitten was allowed 
her freedom. One day she was caught ina 
trap, and she never hunted again. It was the 
old story of bad company.’ If Kittie had con- 
fined her attention to rats and mice, she might 
have lived to a green old age. 

| 


A Queer Sleeping-Place 
A gentleman in England has a number of 
pet cats. He has also a number of horses. 
He has trained the cats to sleep on the backs 
of the hofses, each cat having a particular 
horse, and refusing to sleep on the back of 
any other horse. 


Pretty moon, silver moon, 
Away up in the sky; 
Pretty moon, silver moon, 
Please won’t you, by and by, 
Ask your “ man” to teach me 
How to climb so high ? 
—Child Garden. 


; 
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Blessed are the Peace-Makers'’ 


A Sermon by Lyman Abbott 


Blessed are the peace-makers: for they shall be called the children of God.— 
Matthew v., 9. 


Those of you who have walked on one of the great 


«glaciers of the Alps will remember how the glacier is 
separated by great crevasses. Some of them run down 
deep, thousands of feet; some of them are shallow; some 
of them are so narrow that you easily step across; some 
are so wide that you must go around to get on your jour- 
ney, or you must cross the chasm by an artificial bridge 
which has been constructed over it. So human society is 
broken up by crevasses—some broad, some narrow, some 
deep, some shallow; but they all break in upon the unity 
of the human race; and Jesus Christ bids us do what we 
can to heal these separations, to close up these crevasses, 
to make human society really, truly one. 

Sometimes these separations are caused by personal 
enmity ; sometimes by a conflict of interests that are really, 
or at least seemingly, in conflict ; sometimes by wrong-doing, 
deliberate, purposeful wrong-doing ; sometimes by uncon- 
geniality—as where you do not like the other man, and 
you cannot tell why, and he does not like you, and he 
cannot tell why. Sometimes they are intensified by the 
religious conscience, and we hate men because we are 
religious and they do not agree with our religion: observe, 
I say because we are religious, not because we are Chris- 
tians—that is quite another matter. So, by various causes, 
society is broken up, separated, by these crevasses—broad 
or narrow, deep or shallow—and Christ bids us heal them. 

The most fundamental teaching of any teacher is not the 
things he says, but the things he assumes. There are cer- 
tain great vital truths which underlie the teaching of every 
great instructor. They are the postulates on which he 
builds. Now, the starting-point of Christ’s instruction is 
this: the universal fatherhood of God and a universal 
brotherhood, the whole family in heaven and on earth one 
great fellowship; and therefore all these separations that 
set men over against one another, that divide them into 
cliques and classes and antagonisms, are ayainst the spirit 
of Christ; they are oppositions to Christ, they are hin- 
drances to the coming and the perfecting of his kingdom ; 
and the men who are healing them, the men who are bring- 
ing together those who were before separated, the men 
who are clasping unclasped hands, the men who are teach- 
ing one another to look with charity one upon the other, 
these men are the peace-makers, these men are blessed; 
even men shall in time recognize that they are God’s chil- 
dren and doing God’s work. 

Let us suppose that you have wronged some one, and 
so you are estranged from that some one, or that some one 
thinks you have wronged him. Perhaps you think he is 
mistaken when he thinks you have wronged him. It may 
be that you were provoked beyond endurance; it may be 
that the wrong was on his own part, that he was the 
aggressor, that all the pride that is in you rises up and 
says, When he comes and confesses his fault then I will go 
and confess mine, but I cannot take the first step. What 
are you to do when some one else thinks you have wronged 
him? “If, therefore, thou art offering thy gift at the altar, 
and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against 
thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift.” Translate it. As you came to church this Sunday 
morning you remembered you had a quarrel with some one 
last week. Christ says, Go back from the church, and 
look up your brother and set the matter right. That is 
the instruction put into modern English. No matter what 
the aught is, if any one anywhere cherishes the idea that 
you have done him some wrong, it is your business to en- 
deavor to correct it. Let us reverse the conditions. You 
have not done anything against him, but he has done 
something against you. He is the wrong-doer. You have 
aught against him, he has not aught against you. Now, you 
say, Clearly it is his duty to take the first step, and you are 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday morning, April 
28, 1895. Reported by Henry Winans, and revised by the author. ; 
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to wait for him. (No; not ——s to Christ. Though it 
is clearly his duty to take the first step, that does not exempt 
you from the duty also of taking the first step. “If thy 
brother shall sin against thee, go, shew him his fault 
between thee and him alone; if he shall hear thee, thou 
hast gained thy brother. But if he hear thee not, then 
take with thee one or two more, that at the mouth of two 
witnesses or three every word may be established. And if 
he refuse to hear them, tell it unto the church; but if 
he refuse to hear the church also, let him be unto thee 
as the Gentile and the publican.” You know what a 
Gentile and a publican was to a Jew. The Jew said, 
I do not want anything to dowith him; I cannot associate 
with this Gentile and publican. Most Christians think 
that to treat the wrong-doer thus is the perfection of 
forgiveness. The man has done him a wrong, and the 
Christian says, I have no enmity against him, I am not 
going to avenge myself on him, I forgive him, but still I do 
not want anything more to dowith him. That is pretty well 
up in the stage of average Christian development. But 
Christ says, If a man has anything against you it is your 
duty to go and set it right. And if you have anything 
against anybody, it is your duty to go and set itright. When 
two men have quarreled, whose business is it to heal the 
difficulty? It is the business of both men. Each man is 
to take the initiative; each man is to attempt to heal the 
strife. But he is not to do it by pretense ; he is not to do 
it with hypocrisy; he is not to do it with words that play 
with a double meaning. Go, and tell the other his fault. 
Do not say to him, It is of no consequence, if it is of conse- 
quence. Do not say to him, I do not care, if you do care. 
Be frank, be honest, be candid, tell the truth; then say, 
Now, whether you were right or wrong, whether I was right 
or wrong, there is my hand, we will let the past go; then 
clasp hands, and go on together. | 

But you have tried this plan, and it does not succeed 
very well. You did it once, and then the wrong was re- 
peated; and a second time, and it was repeated; and 
finally you say, It does not do any good, I have tried that 
over half a dozen times, and I am tired. Christ has a 
word for you, too. ‘ Them came Peter unto him, and said, 
Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I for- 
giv: him? until seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I say 
not unto thee, Until seven times ; but, Until seventy times 
seven.”” I do not think even that is to be taken mathe- 
matically ; still, you can go on and tryit four hundred and 
ninety times, and then consider what you will do after that. 
You are not to get tired. The love, the patience, the for- 
giveness, the readiness for reconciliation, is to be an infi- 
nite quality. The Sun said to the Lord one April morning, 
Dear Lord, I have shone all day yesterday on that snow- 
bank and it has not done a bit of good; and I did it all 
the day before, and all the day before that; I have been 
trying for three days, and I am tired. And the Lord said 
to the Sun, Do not get tired, go on; by and by the sunshine 
will melt the snow. Love conquers, but it does not always 
conquer the first day. : 

But perhaps yours is not a case of personal enmity. The 
man has done you no wrong; you have done him no wrong ; 
you simply do not like each other; and so you say, Let 
him keep on his side of the fence, and I on myside. The 
best way is for us not to have anything to do with each 
other; we do not get on well together. The Jews and the © 
Samaritans got along well tcgether! Not at all. They 
never did. And one day, when Christ was saying, Thou 
shalt loye thy neighbor as thyself, some one spoke up and 
said, ‘‘ Who is my neighbor ?” and Christ told that story 
you are familiar with—how a certain man went down to 
Jericho, how he fell among thieves, how he was robbed, 
how the priest came by and looked on him and went on, 
how the Levite came by and and looked on him and went 
on, and then the Samaritan came and bound up his wounds 
and provided for him. Now, the point of the parable is in 
the application of it. Christ says: ‘‘Go thou and do 
likewise.”” What does that mean? Why, if you do not 
like a man, try to do something for him. You Jew, you 
do not like the Samaritan, now set yourself to do some- 
thing for him. That is the way to undermine and break 
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down your prejudice. Get the man who has a prejudice 
to render a service for the one against whom he has a 
prejudice, and the prejudice breaks down under the opera- 
tion of such a Christian service. 

But yours is, perhaps, something more than personal 
prejudice, something more than a personal quarrel. It is 
religious antagonism. You are hostile to this man, because 
he is standing in the way of your own religious service. 
He will not give you the liberty you demand. You believe 
in two Isaiahs, or you believe in the fragmentary character 
of the Pentateuch, or you believe in a future probation, 
and your Presbyterian General Assembly does not believe 
it, and so they begin to fight you. What shall you do? 
Fight back? No. Christ has told you what you have 
_to do when interfered with in religious work by the hos- 
tility of others: ‘“ And ye shall be hated of all men for 
my name’s sake, but he that endureth to the end shall 
be saved. But when they persecute you in this city, 
flee ye into another.” That is the remedy. If you are 
antagonized here so you cannot do your work, go out 
quietly and do your work somewhere else. The religious 
wars that are dividing Christendom are of incalculable 
injury to the cause of Christ. What did Christ do him- 
self? He was not orthodox. To be orthodox is to con- 
form to the religious standards of your time. That is the 
reason orthodoxy changes so much; a man never can tell 
whether he will be orthodox to-morrow because he was 
orthodox yesterday ; for the standard is all the time chang- 
ing. Orthodoxy is conformity to the religious standard of 
your time. Jesus Christ did not conform to it. So the 


Church said, We will not have you; we will turn you out. 


He did not fight for the right to stay in the Church. He 
went out ; he preached in the synagogues and Temple when 
they would let him; and when they said, Any man who 
teaches these things shall be excommunicated, he went out 
and he preached to larger congregations outside. He 
preached in the streets, on the sidewalks, in the Temple 
courts—wherever people would come to listen to him. He 
would not waste his strength in an ecclesiastical fight. 

But perhaps your case is worse than that. The other 
man is a heretic. You must stand up valiantly for the 
truth, must not you? Hedoes not believe in your creed, he 
does not believe in the Sacraments, he is a disbeliever in 
the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ—that is, he is 
a Unitarian; or he does not believe in the bodily resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. What shall we do with him? 
Shall we turn him out? Even Scripture is sometimes cited 
for the doctrine that he must be turned out. Here it is in 
the Second Epistle of John: “If there come any unto you, 
and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your 
house, neither bid him God-speed: For he that biddeth 
him God-speed is partaker of his evil deeds.”” But then, I 
remember it was John who wanted to call down fire on the 
Samaritan village because it would not receive Christ, 


neither his doctrine ; and I remember what Christ said to. 


him, and it was something very different. ‘‘ And He sent 
messengers before his face: and they went and entered 
into a village of the Samaritans, to make ready for him. 
And they did not receive him, because his face was as 
though he were going to Jerusalem. And when his disci- 
ples Jdmes and John saw this, they said, Lord, wilt thou 
that we command fire to come down from heaven, and 
consume them, even as Elias did? But he turned, and 
rebuked them, and said, Ye know not what manner of spirit 
ye are of. For the Son of Man came not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them. And they went to another vil- 


lage.”” No, if the heretic will live with you, live with the 


heretic; but if he will not have you in the house, go on 
and do your ministry somewhere else. ‘‘ Lord, we found 
_ some one casting out devils, and we forbade him because 
he followed not us.” And Christ said, You make a mis- 
_ take ; whoever is trying to cast out the evil there is in the 
world, do not refuse fellowship to him. If you think there 
is inconsistency between that and the Second Epistle of 
_ John—and I am inclined to believe there is—all I have to 
say is that I will follow Jesus Christ. 
But there is something harder to bear than all these. 
This man has not merely antagonized your conviction, or 
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your interest, or your pride ; he has done wrong to another 


whom you love. He has done wrong to your wife, to your 
child, to your friend, and loyalty says to you that you must 
not submit to that. Those Disciples were loyal to Christ, 
and it was because they were loyal to Christ that they 
wanted to call down fire on the village that turned Christ out. 
It was not because the village turned the Disciples out. 
No! It would have nothing to do with Christ, and the 
Disciples said, That we cannot stand. We might have 
endured insu, wrong-doing, inhospitality; but when it 
touches our friend, our Master, our Lord, the one we fol- 
low and revere, that we will not endure. And Christ said, 
You do not understand ; you are not to fight even in such 
a case as that ; and two years after—oh, the wonderful vic- 
tories and triumphs of love !—these very Disciples are 
going back into the very Samaria that had turned Christ 
out, and had said, We will not have him here, and are carry- 
ing there the message of God’s redeeming love in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and planting churches in Samaria, and mak- 
ing the name of Christ revered and honored and worshiped, 
and doing this, not by fire from heaven, but by fire from 
hearts that God had inspired with his own love. If there 
ever was a man that ought to have been stricken down by 
fire from heaven, it was Judas Iscariot. Think of it for a 
moment. His betrayal had cost the death of his Lord; 
had brought an end to-the hopes of the Disciples ;. had 
them in despair and in darkness in the house of death ; 
had shot the arrows of anguish through the mother’s heart ; 
and yet the last word of Christ to Judas Iscariot was 
friend—friend !” 

But this wrong-doer has not repented, and you cannot 
forgive him until he has repented, because God does not 
forgive men until they have repented. Oh, how false 
ethics grow out of false theology! It is not true, For- 
giveness is not dependent on repentance. The effect of 
the forgiveness is, but the act of forgivenessis not. ‘ While 
we were yet dead in trespasses and sins, God loved us for 
his great love wherewith he loved us?” Do you suppose 
he loved us, and that he forgives us and offers to cleanse 
us from our sins and lift us back into a higher and diviner 
life because we have repented? Not at all. We repent 
because he forgives us and lifts us up into a higher life. 
The soul cannot get the benefit of God’s forgiveness if 
it shuts its God out; and a man cannot get the benefit 
of his friend if he shuts his friend out. The one fist 
does not make a battle, and the one open palm does not 
make a greeting. Therefore you and I, as Christian men, 
are to reach out the open palm, and whenever it is clasped 
on the other side then the friendship is re-established. 
‘“‘ If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men.” 

Christ’s cure for the strifes of life is love, and what he 
means by love he has told us very clearly. It is sometimes 
said thatit is non-resistance. No, it is not non-resistance. 
It is more than non-resistance, it is love. “I say unto 
you, That ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any 
man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let 
him have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel 
thee to go a mile, go with him twain. Give to him that 
asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn 
notthouaway. Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy: But I say 
unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which deSpitefully use you, and persecute you; That ye may 
be the children of your Father which isin heaven.”’ There 
are three ways to cure wrong-doing : Oneis by punishment. 
‘If a man has done wrong, we will make him suffer. Then, 
when he has suffered, he will not dare to do it again.” The 
second way is the way of non-resistance. ‘‘ We cannot do 
anything about it. Let it go.” The third way is the way 
ofredemption. Cure; curebylove. ‘This man has been 
wrong to me, I will love him. This man has done wrong 
to me, I will do good to him. This man has cursed me, 
I will pray for him.” It is the affirmative forthputting of 
love. ‘“ He has done me a personal wrong; I will love him. 
He has antagonized me in my conscience and in my 
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religious reverence ; I will love him, He has trampled on 
my purest and most ‘sacred rights ; I will love him. He has 
wronged my friend; I will love him. And I love him, not by 
burying the past, not by shutting my eyes to it, not by being 
deaf, not because I do not care; I love him, because 
by love I can conquer; for God is love, and love is God, 
and love in the heart always brings the victory.”” Love 
vanquishes evil. 

There may be men to whom you cannot speak. You 
are not bound to go on speaking, day after day and week 
after week, to a deaf ear. There may be men to whom you 
can do no service. There may be men with whom you can- 
not in seeming be in friendship, except by denying your 
loyalty, your truth, your principles. Truth, loyalty, prin- 
ciples are more sacred even than peace. But if you know 
any man in this wide world for whom you cannot in honesty 
and in sincerity and in genuineness pray, then there is 
something unchristian in this heart of yours and something 
to be plucked out of it. 


The Religious World 


This Congress held its sessions 
at Toronto, Canada, July 18 to 
25, 1895. The distinguished 
delegates, the visitors from far and near, and the audience of 
two thousand people who thronged the Pavilion in the Toronto 
Horticultural Gardens on Thursday evening last and listened 
to the inaugural address of the President, the Rev. S. G. Smith, 
D.D., of St. Paul, Minn., were thrilled, writes our correspondent, 
by the forceful eloquence which is characteristic of that dis- 
tinguished orator and thinker. 
ing statement of the platform upon which the Congress stands, 
and furnished a fitting introduction to the deliberations of the 
vital matters that are being discussed. Thursday afternoon ad- 


The Pan-American Congress 


dresses of welcome had been extended, and replies had been 


made; the machinery of the Congress had been started, and out 
from the whirring of the intellectual wheels will come the finished 
product of wiser and wider interest in the great questions of the 
day. The Hon. C. C. Bonney, ex-President of the World’s 
Fair Congresses, and the Rev. William Clark, LL.D., D.C.L., 
F.R.S.C., gave utterance on Thursday evening to sentiments of 
sympathy for the work of the Congress. Early in the session 
the influence of woman’s work was acknowledged, and Mrs. 
Charles Henrotin, of Chicago, in graceful terms referring to 
England’s Queen and to Mrs. Cleveland, the first lady of the 
United States, won the appreciative attention of an audience that 
applauded vigorously her views of the new woman and of 
_ woman’s power to help and save. Not less graceful, but per- 
haps more rugged, was the fiery address of Mrs. Lydia von F. 
Mountford, of New York, in which the pathos of past events 
and the power of present opportunities were dramatically dis- 
played. Friday morning the Hon. Henry Wade Rogers, LL.D., 
President of the Northwestern University, set forth in able 
terms his views regarding Christian education. With the pre- 
cision that is the product of his legal training, with. the erudi- 
tion that marks all his literary work, and with all the force of a 
personality that dominates all who come beneath its influence, 
he lifted his audience step by step, until the rounds of applause 
at the close of his address bore testimony to the fact that they 
had come to his mountain of vision. Municipal referm had a 
rare champion in the Rev. D. N. Beach, of Cambridge, Mass., 
who glowingly depicted the triumphs Won in that city during 
the past five years, and the Hon. Charles R. Skinner, of New 
York, closed the morning session with an address on the debt 
America owes to the public schools. His valuable services to 
the cause of education won for him the closest attention of an 
enthusiastic audience. There were sectional meetings on Friday 
afternoon, held in the interests of young people, of philanthropy, 
and of education. Archbishop Ireland, who had positively 
promised to speak Friday evening on “ The Rights and Duties of 
Labor,” failed to appear, but the loss was promptly made good 
by a platform meeting at which addresses were made by Dr. H. 
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W. Bennett, the Hon. A. B. Stickney, and Mrs. Mountford 
The Congress will continue in session until Wednesday. 


The Rev. Dr. Joseph J. Lampe, 
who has been pastor of Christ’s 
Presbyterian Church in West 
Twenty-ninth Street, New York, for nearly thirty years, was on 
Tuesday of last week elected to the Chair of Biblical Theology 
and Old Testament Exegesis in the Omaha Theological Seminary. — 
Dr. Lampe is a native of North Germany, but came to this country 
in 1853 whena mere boy. He isa graduate of Knox College, 
Galesburg, IIl., and of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Dr. Lampe went to this church when it was a mission station of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church in Fifth Avenue, and in 1888 it 
became an independent church. Dr. Lampe came into special 
prominence in the Presbyterian Church through his connection 
with the famous Briggs’s case, in which he took part as one of the 
prosecuting committee in the trial before the New York Presby- 
tery, and in the argument on the appeal at the General Assem- 
bly in Washington two years ago. He prepared the arguments 
on the historical and philological questions involved in the trial. 
It is an interesting fact that, while Dr. Lampe took a prominent 
part against Dr. Briggs, the mother church of his congregation 
was a stronghold for Dr. Briggs, and its pastors, Drs. Van Dyke 
and Mcllvaine, were active in his behalf. Dr. Lampe is consid- 
ered one of the strong men of the conservative wing of Presby- 
terianism in this country, and will, no doubt, be a valuable acces- 
sion to the Omaha school of prophets. The Omaha Theological 
Seminary was founded three years ago, and since the agitation 
of the seminary control question by the General Assembly it has 
received much assistance from conservative Presbyterians. The 
last General Assembly at Pittsburg recommended the raising of 
$100,000 to add to its endowment fund. The Seminary, though 
young and weak, has, no doubt, a great future, situated as it is 
in a territory where there is no other Presbyterian seminary for 


Dr. Lampe Called to Omaha 


. hundreds of miles, but with a number of good colleges to act as 


feeders. 


The papers are just now full of reports 
of Young People’s Societies. The last 
one to claim our attention is the Luther 
League, which was started in the Lutheran Church in New York 
in 1887. Atthat time it was fiercely opposed, but gradually it has 
grown, until it is recognized as one of the strong spiritual forces 
of the Lutheran communion. The object of the League is 
stated as follows: | 


1. To encourage the formation of Young People’s Societies in all the 
Lutheran congregations in this State and to organize such societies into Cen- 
tral Associations or District Leagues wherever practicable. 

2. To stimulate the various Young People’s Societies to greater activity in 
their respective churches; to assist in keeping the young people confirmed in 
the Church true to their confirmation vows; to secure the active co-operation 
and assistance of the young people to their pastors in maintaining and advanc- 
ing their local church work: 

3. To create a strong bond of fellowship among the members of the various 
societies. 

4. To facilitate the introduction to any society of a member coming into its 
bounds from another. 

5. To protect and guard our young people against dangerous and vicious 
influences of various unchurchly and unbelieving associations surrounding 
them. 


The tendency of the young people to leave the Lutheran Church 


The Luther League 


and to connect themselves with English-speaking churches has 


helped to the organization of this League. Moreover, it is felt 
by many that the Church requires it, in order to complete her 
system of training for the young. The Sunday-school system 
of the Church is carefully planned, and is followed by a cate- 
chetical ,course of six months’ duration, which is followed by 
confirmation. The Luther League aims to take the young peo- 
ple at this point and organize them for Christian work. It is 
estimated that the number of Lutheran young people in these 
organized societies is not far from 100,000. 


We have received the following from 

ot the Secretary of the American Insti- 
tute of Christian Philosophy, the Rev. 
John B. Devins. We publish it in 
full, because it states in a very perspicuous way the change io 
the administration of the Institute. It may not be out of place 
to say here that Mr. Devins himself has been one of the most 
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faithful workers in this cause, and to him mych of its success in 
recent years belongs : | 


The American Institute of Christian Philosophy was the child of Dr. Charles 
Francis Deems, who gave this offspring of his brain a large part of his labor 
and affection. He conducted through eleven years a periodical known as 
**Christian Thought,’’ which printed papers read at the monthly meetings of 
the Institute, and also at the Summer Schools held by it. Dr. Deems was pecul- 
iarly fitted for the leadership in the monthly meetings and for the work of the 
editor. Through his influence, and mainly through his personal exertions, an 
endowment of $15,000 was secured for the Institute, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
_ being the largest giver, and also at this time the treasurer of the fund. The 
income of $600 from this fund is the only income of the Institute besides the 
~ annual fees of members, for which they have received each a copy of ** Christian 
Thought.” After the death of Dr. Deems and the election of Dr. Bradford, of 
Montclair, as his successor, the publication of ‘* Christian Thought” was sus- 
pended. In place of it, each member received a copy of a volume entitled 
**Christ and the Church,” containing twelve addresses delivered before the 
Summer School at Chautauqua, July, 1894. Among the papers of Dr. Deems, a 
letter was found which indicated his clear judgment that the Institute might 
not be able to continue profitably along the lines followed during his life- 
time. The officers, upon carefully considering, dedided that it was well to give 
up the former plan of effort, and to accomplish in a new way the distinctive 
objects for which the Institute was founded. (They wished, at the same time, to 
make the work in its new form a memorial of Dr. Deems. In order to carry 
out this plan, they proposed to the University of the City of New York to 
_ undertake the foundation of a lectureship to be known as the Charles F. Deems 
Lectureship. The University accepted, and makes the announcement in this 
year’s catalogue. Each life member of the Institute and each active member 
who has paid his annual dues, will be entitled to these lectures when published. 
The chief additional work of the Institute for the year 1895 is the carrying on 
of acourse of lectures at Chautauqua, from July 2 to July 9, upon Sociology 
from the standpoint of Christianity. In the early autumn the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Institute will be asked to consider what additional work the Insti- 
tute may profitably undertake beyond the Lectureship and the course at Chau- 
tauqua. 


Dr. Martineau’s 


Five Points minister who speaks the English language is 


| the venerable Unitarian theologian and phi- 
losopher, Dr. James Martineau. When Mrs. Humphry Ward 
was asked what Unitarianism had done for England, she replied, 
‘It has produced James Martineau.” The reply was conclusive, 
for the whole religious world recognizes Dr. Martineau’s emi- 
nence and superb service. In a series of “ Tracts for the Time,” 
now in process of publication by the British and Foreign Uni- 


-tarian Association, a pamphlet by Dr. Martineau has appeared, | 


entitled “The Five Points of the Christian Faith.” It first 
made its appearance in 1841. As there are Five Points of Cal- 
vinism and Five Points of Armenianism, so Dr. Martineau pro- 
poses the following as the Five Points of the Christian Faith: 


1. We may rest our faith in the moral perceptions of man. Man is, by the 
structure of his nature, led to love and revere whatever is great and excellent in 
character, to abhor the mean and base. 

2. The moral perception of God. It is by our moral rather than our intellec- 


tual nature that we apprehend God. . . . It isno more possible that what would . 


be evil in man should be good in God than that a circle on earth should be a 
-~square in heaven. 


3. The strictly divine and inspired character of our own highest desires and’ 
That which is included within the mind of man is not, there- 


best affections. 
fore, excluded from the mind of God. 

4. Christ.as the Revealer of God’s moral perfection. Christ lived and died, 
not to persuade the Father, not to appease the Father, not to make a purchase 
from the Father, but to “‘ show us the Father.” 

5. Human immortality. If Christ did not teach the reality of God in this 

-matter, sure we are that none else has ever done so. . . . That future life which 
means retribution for the wicked means also restoration. . . . Beyond the dark 
close ot life rise before us the awful contrasts of retribution; and in the further 
distance, the dim but glorious vision of a purified, redeemed, and progressive 
universe of souls. 3 


No man is ever listened to with more reverence than this ven- 
erable English teacher, and the republication of these Five 
Points, which is the work of a mind eager for realities, cannot 
-fail to do a great service in fixing the minds of his countrymen 
on what is essential in the Christian faith. 


In a vivid way Professor Henry C. Ved- 

Baptists in France der has given in the “Examiner” a 

| résumé of the different missions con- 
ducted by the Baptists in Europe. He says that the beginning 
_of Baptist missions in Europe was in 1832, when the Baptist 
Chapel was opened in Paris by the Rev. J. C. Rostan, a French- 
man who had been a resident of the United States. In 1838 
there were seven churches and one hundred and forty-two mem- 
bers connected with the mission. Until the Revolution, in 1848, 
there was little if any religious liberty in that country, and 
preachers and colporteurs were liable to arrest and punishment. 
Since 1848 there has been no serious persecution. In 1850 
the Baptist church in Paris was reorganized, with four members, 
and in 1863 it numbered eighty-four. In 1872 a comfortable 
chapel was built. by the aid of English and American friends. 
In 1879 a theological school was started in Paris, and now most 
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of the French Baptist ministers are graduates of that school. 
According to the last report, there were forty-five Baptist churches, 
with thirty-five ordained ministers and 2,048 members. During 
the last year 280 were baptized. As an evangelistic body the 
Baptists probably rank next to the Methodists, both in this 
country and abroad; and it is encouraging to know that it is 
making real progress in the French republic. 


The clergy of the Church of England are 
very much. exercised concerning the Di- 
| vorce Act, which orders the clergy to lend 
their churches for the marriage of the guilty party in a divorce 
suit. It is now proposed that this law shall be rescinded. It is 
hard for those living in this country to appreciate the difficulties 
of one kind and another which often arise in the Church of 
England because of its connection with the State. The clergy 
of the Church of England are all officers of the State. They 
perform marriages without the presence of a registrar. The law 
in England allows the remarriage of divorced persons, but the 
law of the Church knows nothing of the dissolution of marriage 
ties except by death. Concerning the subject a recent editorial 
in the “ Guardian” says: “ The first step toward dealing with 
the question satisfactorily would be to bring the clergy and the 
bishops to a clearer understanding of the obligation they are 
under—in the one case to refuse to solemnize these marriages; 
in the other to direct and support the clergy in their righteous 
determination to drive divorced persons to the tolerant seclusion 
of the registrar’s office.” In other words, what is sought is that 
the laws of the realm shall harmonize with the laws of the 
Church, and that clergymen shall not be required to open their 
churches for the marriage of persons who have been divorced, 
or to officiate at such marriages themselves. 


The Remarriage of 
Divorced Persons 


We recently heard of a unique 
communion service which was 
celebrated some years ago in 
Japan. They have no bread in that country, and they have no 
wine, and yet there are thousands of Christian Japanese. At 
one time the question of the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 


A Unique Communion Service 


came up at a distance from the missionaries, where the bread 


and wine might have been secured. The people desired to 
remember the Master in his own appointed way ; but before they 
could do that, they had to determine what is essential to the cele- 
bration of the Supper of the Lord. Consequently, another ques- 
tion had to be considered, Did the Master use bread and wine 
because of any virtue in them? or did he take them because 
they were common in the country in which he lived? The con- 
clusion was soon reached that, if he had been in Japan, he would 
have used the food of the country. After some discussion the 
Supper was proceeded with, and, instead of bread and wine, a 
kind of sponge-cake—which the Japanese are expert in making— 
and tea were used; and those who partook of it felt that they 
had obeyed the command of our Lord, and as truly remembered 
him as if they had used bread and wine. This is parallel to the 
question which might arise in an arctic region. For ourselves, 
we have no doubt that Jesus baptized by immersion, but that 
would be manifestly impossible in a frigid zone. Do not these 
facts indicate that the virtue is not in the thing used, or in 


the form in which a rite is administered, but in the fact that it 


brings to mind the person and the teaching of the Saviour him- 
self? We think few would presume to say that the cake and tea 
were not as holy and acceptable as the bread and the wine, and 
a no larger number would require baptism by immersion in the 
frigid zone. Not on the rite, but on the truth symbolized, the 
Master would have the emphasis placed. 


Brief Mention 

The Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, pastor of Union Congregational 
Church, Boston, has received an informal call to the Congregational 
church of Oakland, Cal. , 

The First Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia is attempting to 
raise $50,000 to build a chapel, in memory of the Rev. Dr. Albert 
Barnes, the noted preacher. 

The action taken by the Board of Home Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church and the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, in appealing to the courts to have the assessment levied for 
1894 on property at Fifth Avenue and Twentieth Street, New York 
City, declared illegal and void, has proved unsuccessful. 


= 
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Books and 


Recent Bapks on the Far East! 


Among recent books on the Far East a foremost place must 
be given to Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s *‘ Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan,” not because of its scientific accuracy, but because 
of its literary quality. It is the best piece of work of the 
impressionist kind which has been done by an American. 
It is frankly and undisguisedly Pagan in its attitude, but 
its conclusions on religious questions are so manifestly of 
the impressionist order that they will not long detain the 
reader, whatever his own convictions may be. When the 
writer comes to study the more illusive aspects of Japanese 
life, he claims and holds the attention by reason of the 
authority which nature has conferred upon him in his 
singular gifts. He is extraordinarily sensitive to form, 
color, and tradition. He sees the Japanese as the most 
sensitive Japanese might see his own countrymen; he is 
able to transport himself into the Japanese mood, and to 
look at Japanese history and life from the Japanese point 
of view. His power of word-painting is marvelous. There 
are passages in the book which, in this respect, would take 
a very high place in any literature. He who wishes to 


see Japan from the inside, to feel the Japanese atmos- 


phere, and to enter into Japanese thought, will find these 
two volumes full of delight and information ; and he who 
enjoys the kind of writing which takes its very form and 
hue from the subject with which it deals will be lulled and 
charmed by a style which has no parallel for certain 
qualities of sensitiveness and color among American writers. 

Another work on the same country, full of charming 
observation and of delightful atmosphere, is Mr. Henry T. 
Finck’s ‘ Lotos-Time in Japan.” It is significant that 
the great National holidays of the Japanese are flower- 
festivals; and lotos-time, Mr. Finck tells us, extends 
through July and August. In this volume he has not 
attempted to describe serzatim, and in an orderly fashion, 
all Japan and the entire Japanese civilization. He has 
endeavored to seize the salient points of that civiliza- 
tion, however, and to bring out with a special clearness 
the principal points in which he regards it as superior to 
our own. Such a bird’s-eye view is, “it seems to me, 
particularly timely and desirable, in view of the American 
tendency to estimate Japanese civilization from a purely 
material and military point of view. I have tried to show 
that the Japanese have as much to teach us as we have to 
teach them, and that what they offer us is, on the whole, 
of a much higher and nobler order than what we can offer 
them. Japanese civilization is based on altruism, ours on 
egotism.” All readers will not agree with Mr. Finck in 
this general conclusion ; but it is unquestionably true that 


- Japan has many things to teach men of Western habit and 


training, and that Japan has especially some valuable 
secrets of rest, courtesy, and pleasure to impart to this 
country. 

Dr. Griffis’s “The Religions of Japan” is a much- 


needed book, and will serve for general reference on — 


its topic for a number of years. The information con- 
tained will prove as unexpected as new to most Western 
readers, whether the religion treated be the indigenous 
Shinto or the imported Confucianism and Buddhism. 
Shinto appears as a compound of ancestor and nature 
worship, and strange, indeed, are the details of myth and 
ritual here presented. The arrest in Shinto development 
caused by the advent of Buddhism has preserved for 
the modern investigator a typical ethnic cult which serves 
admirably to begin acquaintance with extra-Christian 
religion. It preserves, among other features outgrown else- 
where, a phase of religion thoroughly natural in its time, 
though now and to us exceeding strange—phallicism. The 

«Late Time in Jahan. By Henry T. Finck. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
The vt a fie gow By the Rev. W. E. Griffis, D.D. Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons, New $2. 
Occult Japan. By ‘Percival Lowell. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


s Ouaint Korea. By Louise Jordan Miln. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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account of Confucianism, with its constituent ‘five rela-. 
tions” of society, affords excellent opportunity for contrast 
on common ethical ground with Christianity, and will prob- 
ably give rise to some lively retorts from Japanese not in- 
sensible to certain failures of present-day Christendom. Let 
no one suppose that he may with safety infer simply from 
Chinese to Japanese Confucianism; for here, as in Bud- 
dhism, not to mention politics and art, the Japanese have 
innovated not a little on imported types. In Confucianism 
this was done by shifting supremacy from the filial duty 
dominant in China to the loyalty ever dominant in Japan, 
and now contributing to as brilliant victories in war as 
recently in reform. Most interesting of all, however, is 
the account of Japanese Buddhism. Here are reproduced 


‘many philosophic, theologic, and ecclesiastic features usu- 


ally supposed peculiar to Western systems. Here, for 
example, appears the pantheistic Tendai, the mystic 
Shingou, the quietistic Zeu. Two sects are of pure Japa- 
nese origin. Of these, the Nichiren resembles the crasser 
form of Romanism, and prevails among the lower classes. 
But the Shin sect supplies the novel fact of a parallel with 
Protestantism! Justification by faith alone, instantaneous 
conversion and sanctification, works co ordinate with and 
in proof of faith, missions at home and abroad, and search- 
ing the Scriptures belong to positive traits; while rejec- 


tion of penance, of pilgrimages, of monasticism, and of 


amulets characterize negatively. Nor is all this a crib 
from Christianity, for the Japanese Luther published his 
theses a.D. 1203, while Christianity yet lay in the toils of 
priestcraft. Here, beyond a doubt, is virgin soil for inves- 
tigation and comparison. The lamentable history of Ro- 
man Christianity in Japan, from 1542 to 1637, is told 
without fear or favor; and an account of the subsequent 
and resultant two centuries of exclusion brings Japanese 
religious history down to the present epoch. 

It is remarkable that, after thirty years’ residence of 
foreigners in Japan, many of whom have been quite 
alive to its religious phenomena, it should have been 


-reserved for Mr. Percival Lowell, during a few months’ 


sojourn there, to discover an entire system of possession- 
trance used for the purpose of divination. This is all the 
more remarkable because possession by fox, dog, or badger 
was quite well known to foreigners, as stated, inter alia, 
by Mr. Chamberlain in his “ Things Japanese.”’ Stripped 
of all the graphic details and running satire of the brilliant 
author, the process of god-possession (Japanese kamioroshi) 
is as follows: First, a ceremony of purification, con- 
sisting of prayers and songs intoned to the jingle of a 

ringed croizer (skakujo) and bells, accompanied by the — 
burning of incense. Second, the possession itself, consti- 
tuting a communion service. Here the medium (nakaza) 
takes in his hands the sacred cymbal, formed of a wand 
topped with paper streamers (go/ez) and after a few min- 
utes’ waiting to the sound of renewed chanting begins to 
quiver, then suffers a convulsive throe, and finally reverts 
to a steady quiver, in which state he answers queries con- 
cerning “anything a man may want to know, from the 
nature of the gods themselves to the weather of the com- 
ing month.” The medium is brought to by blows upon 
his back, the administration of water, and prolonged rub- 
bing of the limbs. These mediums qualify by a rigorous 


course of bathing and abstinence from stimulating food, 


but are not incapacitated either ceremonially or physically 
for ordinary business avocations. This strange cult 
can be traced back for over a thousand years, and 
now obtains to an extent far beyond that known else- 
where. The versatile author of ‘“ Occult Japan” adds 
an analysis of the possession-trance, with its congeners, 
hypnotic-trance and dreaming, from the view-point of 

monism and in the light of recent psychologic research. © 
Of inferior, but still great interest, comes an account of 
what are really survivals of old-time ordeals. These 
are of three varieties—by aspersion of boiling water, by 
traversing live coals, and by mounting a sword-ladder— 
all now doing service at occasional festivals as miracles, 
with so much of their original ordeal nature left as to 
require personal purity for successful trial. Incidental to 
these two main themes, much exact and valuable informa- 
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tion is given on the gohe/, pilgrimages, Shinto philosophy, 
and christening, on the association of the number eight— 
sacred to Shinto—with the four cardinal points (whence 
comes light on the hitherto obscure origin of its sacredness ; 
cf. Supplement to Vol. X., Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, p. 1x.), on the meaning of the remarkable 
finger-twists (Japanese in-musudbt, the Indian mudrda) as 
symbolic of religious ceremonies, and last, but not least, 
the various means to purification—namely, salt, fire, water, 
breathing, fasting, 7”-musubdi, and the gohez, This account 
of the Shinto possession-trance forms an important con- 
tribution to what still remains unwritten, a full and reliable 
account of Shinto. While the work will easily bear tests 
of scientific nature, it is at the same time brimful of humor, 
and teems with literary beauties—truly, an oasis in the 
desert of archzologic research. 

Of: all the books on Korea none seems more attractive 
than the last-published—namely, ‘ Quaint Korea,’ by 
Louise Jordan Miln. 
volume leaves nothing to be desired. As to the matter 
itself, it is emphatically the book to inform the reader 
about. Korean customs. The life of the people takes 
first place in the author’s mind as it must in every trav- 
eler’s interest; the topography of the country, the im- 


pressions made by the ports and the capital, by what - 


we know of Korean history and Korean art, all fall into 
secondary places alongside the attention paid to describ- 
ing the inveterate customs of a people about whom too 
little is known. It must be added, too, that the people 
do not improve on acquaintance. Perhaps the most 
entertaining and instructive chapters in the book are 
those entitled “‘ Korean Women ” and “ Korean Irreligion.” 


Turning from people to politics, some of the author’s views | 


are worth reading. China, we are told, may cry /eccavt, 
but she won’t meanit. Unless she be permanently crippled, 
she will bide her time, and fight again to better purpose. 
Whether the war will break through the thick crust of 
_ Chinese self-sufficiency and stupidity, remains to be seen. 
As to Korea, we learn what we have already suspected, 
that the people are still politically half-asleep, and far more 
inclined to dream away a hermit life, than to come out into 
the glare of international day. When our author attempts 
to judge Japan, however, her cleverness departs. She has 
not only misapprehended the problem solved by the war ; 
it is beyond her; it is a mountain which she attacks with 
slender and very feminine fists. 


* 


The tendency of the modern pulpit is to drift away from the 
traditional lines of dogmatic theology. We know, however, 
that Dr. Dale’s custom was to make a scheme of teaching 
for the year, in order that he might be complete in the range 
of his instruction. This has resulted in his formulating almost 
a whole body of divinity after his own method of thought 
and expression, and he gives us a part of this in his volume 
Christian Doctrine: A Series of Discourses (A. C. Armstrong 
& Sons, New York), which is little less in scope than a com- 
pendium of systematic divinity. Beyond all other traits, the 
work possesses the advantage of having been thought. out 
by the writer, which is not always the fortune of theological 
treatises. The old days, when the best minds were absorbed by 
the science of theology, have gone by with the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Indeed, theology has now so widened its 
vistas that it no longer calls itself a science. This condition of 
theologic thought is recognized by Dr. Dale. His attitude is 
really that of an inquirer. One feature of the treatise that we 
enjoyed is the manner in which the author gives a reasonable 
interpretation of certain traditional dogmas, as, for instance, that 


of “ Original Sin,” of the “ Fall,” of the “ Trinity,” and of “ In- 


spiration.” The chapters of the volume deal nominally with the 
Existence of God, the Humanity and the Divinity of our Lord, 
the Holy Spirit, the Trinity, Man, Sin, and the Atonement. In 
reality the: discourses have a far wider range, touching inciden- 
tally or by implication at a hundred theological “ places.” The 
doctrine of Atonement is the key-note of Dr. Dale’s theology. 
To the present writer his theory seems a mystical doctrine which 
vainly tries to mediate between the inethical theories of medi- 
zeval dogmatism and the more modern and rational ethical ex- 
planation. Yet along its way Dr. Dale’s theory has much that 
is suggestive and true 1n itsstatement. Like Dr. Martineau, from 
whom he draws much, Dr. Dale disparages metaphysics in theol- 
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ogy and uses a great deal of it. Perhaps the metaphysics which 
we deprecate is always some ‘one else’s philosophy that we do 
not understand. Had Dr. Dale evolved to a greater extent the 
principle he lays down, “‘ Man himself—every man—is ethically 
and spiritually free,” the result would have been fruitful both 
philosophically and sociologically. And this leads us to men- 
tion one serious defect in the theology of Dr. Dale and his 
school. His philosophy is too individualistic. It is true that 
now and then he gets a glimpse of the supremely social nature 
of divine government, as, for instance, where, in treating of the 
“ Fall,” he points out that the unit is the race, and that “ in 
some terrible way we are implicated in the sin of the race.” In 
the main, however, Dr. Dale does not think of the problems of 
theology along the line of the solidarity of humanity. From 
this it may be perceived that Dr. Dale’s position is between the 
conservative and the radical. He might be termed a progressive 
conservative. His function is to mediate between the old theol- 
ogy and the new. Meanwhile both the radical and the conser- 
vative will probably find fault with him, because his work belongs 
to the transition stage. It is a necessary work, nobly and ably 
done, even though its positions are not permanent. 


No young scholar who has died in America, of late years, has 
left a more delightful impression upon his friends, or had 
awakened greater expectations, than Edward T. McLaughlin, 
Professor of Rhetoric and Belles-lettres in Yale University. He 
was a man of singular attractiveness, of thorough scholarship, 
of tireless industry, and of many natural gifts. An impression 
of what he was and what he did may be secured from two. vol- 
umes, The first, 4 Collection of Studies in Medieval Life 
and Literature (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), was issued 
after his lamented death, with an introduction by Professor 
Lounsbury. This brief work is to be accepted rather as an indi- 
cation of the promise of its writer than as a measure of his 
accomplishments. It is chiefly valuable, because it shows his 
point of view, reveals his insight, and discloses his deep, sym- 
pathetic feeling for what was true and vital in lifeandart. The 
book contains six chapters—one on the “ Medizval Feeling for 
Nature,” a very interesting and suggestive piece of literary study ; 
three chapters devoted to the portraiture of strikiug and signifi- 
cant personalities; a chapter on “‘ Childhood in Medizval Liter- 
ature,” and one on “A Medieval Woman”—Heloise. The 
book, taken together, shows a reverent spirit, a careful and 
studious acquaintance with the material with which it deals, and 
those insights and previsions which Professor McLaughlin was 
constantly giving to his friends, and in which they found the 
promise of his growth. ‘Fhe other book isa Personal Sketch of 
Professor McLaughiin, by his friend, Sherman Day Thacher : 
a memoir written sympathetically and with a deep reverence for 
its subject, but restrained and tempered, and in excellent taste. 
The value of this little sketch is greatly increased by the use 
which it makes of autobiographic materials, both prose and 
verse. The two little books, read together, give the impres- 
sion of one of those high-minded American youths who not 
only keep alive the spirit of scholarship, but who also rein- 
force one’s faith in the virility of the race and in its constancy 


- to high aims. 


American readers who are desirous of forming the acquaint- 
ance of Maeterlinck, whom some of his admirers have unwisely 
called “ the Belgian Shakespeare,” cannot do better than possess 
themselves of the dainty volume in the Green Tree Library 
which bears the title of Zhe Plays of Maurice Maeterlinck, 


translated by Richard Hovey, and the imprint. of those very 


enterprising and tasteful publishers, Messrs. Stone & Kimball, 
of Chicago. This volume contains four plays, “ Princess Ma- 
leine,” The Intruder,” “The Blind,” and The Seven Prin- 
cesses.”” Two of these, the first and third in the order named, 
are admirable illustrations of Maeterlinck’s power and his weak- 
ness. His power lies, not in his esoteric symbolism, as some of 
his admirers think, but in his genius for suggestiveness. _He 
knows how to invest the whole play with a subtle atmosphere. 
His great forte is to convey the impression of terror, not by 
obvious ways or from commonplace things, but by a diffused 
suggestiveness. He invests the whole world with the possibili- 
ties of peril. His plays are exceedingly provocative of what 
is commonly called the creepy feeling. From the literary stand- 
point, he is an adept in the use of the repetend and of parallel- 
ism, and students of style who wish to know how much can be 
made of these devices will do well to study these plays. Maeter- 
linck has very great ability, but after reading him one becomes 
conscious that he is nota great writer. He doesnot deal broadly 
with elemental things. He is out of the main current. He is 


in a world of his own creation. 


So much has been published about Russia that is misleading 
and ill-informed that it is a positive and serious addition to lit- 
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erature and world-knowledge to have such a book as Miss Isabel 
F. Hapgood’s Russidn Ramdbles. Our readers will not have for- 
gotten Miss Hapgood’s entertaining sketch, “A Russian Fire,” 
printed in The Outlook a few weeks ago. This might well have 
been a chapter in the book before us, and we hope it may some 
time form a ohapter of another volume. The qualities of that 
article are the qualities of ‘“ Russian Rambles ”—absolute 
accuracy of observation, a fair-minded attitude toward Russia 
and the Russians, a lively style of narrative, and abundant 
humor. Naturally, the chapters in the book to receive the closest 
reading are those which record Miss Hapgood’s intimate ac- 
quaintance with Tolstoi, and here fresh light is thrown on the 
great novelist’s puzzling personality. Whether we regard “ Rus- 
sian Rambles” as a record of travel or as a study of foreign, 
social, literary, and domestic life, it is thoroughly satisfactory and 
readable. To Miss Hapgood the American reading-world was 
largely indebted for its introduction to the masterpieces of Rus- 
sian literature; she has now added to this obligation by her 
pen-pictures of the Russian people. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.) 


The Decline and Fall of Napoleon, by Field-Marshal Viscount 
Wolseley, K.P. (Roberts Brothers, Boston), is an interesting 
monograph. It dates the decline from the beginning of the 
Russian campaign. Asa critique on these last campaigns, by 
one of the highest military authorities, it is a valuable contribu- 
tion to current Napoleonic literature. It treats Napoleon, of 
course, from the English point of view, as a wholly abnormal 
monster of wickedness; but it recognizes his incomparable 
genius ; and it attributes the defects in his later campaigns to 
a “mysterious malady,” which “may perhaps be best defined 
as a sudden attack of lethargy or physical and moral prostration,” 
at which times “his wonderful power of quick and correct de- 
cision seemed to desert him,” when, “for the time, he almost 
abandoned the reins to chance.” General Wolseley should have 
given us more information concerning this mysterious malady, 
which, as he describes it, is so “‘ mysterious” as to awaken sus- 
picion concerning the authenticity of the writer’s information. 
He gives few or no authorities. But the hypothesis seems to 
account for conduct in Napoleon’s later years otherwise quite 
unaccountable. 


Hagiologists may be interested to know that the Zarly Bibles 
of America, by the Rev. Dr. John Wright (Rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, St. Paul, Minn.), has advanced to a third edition, to 
which sixteen chapters have been added. (Thomas Whittaker, 
New York.) We now have descriptions of the early Bibles not 
only of our own country and of Canada, but also of Mexico. There 
are thirty-odd facsimiles showing the title-pages of the more im- 
portant of these Bibles, among them being the Eliot Bible of 
1663, the Saur of 1743, the Douay reprint of 1790, and the first 
Hebrew Bible, 1814. One of the most picturesque chapters is 
that in which Benjamin Franklin attempted to improve upon 
Scripture and in which Noah Webster’s “ Amended Bible ” 
(1833) is described. Other improvements by other men are also 
mentioned. One softened down the imprecatory passages, 
another embellished the text with rhetorical adornments, another 
eliminated all subjects dealing with sexual relations, and still 
another would turn all narrative into colloquy ! 


The second edition (revised) of Ax Jntroduction to Dogmatic 
Theology, by Dr. Revere Franklin Weidner, of the Chicago 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, has lately been published 
(The Fleming H. Revell Company, New York). It is to 
be regretted that this excellent book is not printed on better 
paper. However, the type is clear and distinct, and is varied so 
as greatly to assist the reader to a quick and clear understand- 
ing. The book’s size is in delightful contrast to some of the 
ponderous tomes on dogmatic theology. Dr. Weidner modestly 
calls his work but the door and vestibule to the science of dog- 
matics; at all events, it has a much better chance of being read 
than the more exhaustive books on the subject. It is a presen- 
tation well adapted to the needs of theological students old and 
young, of the Christian Church in general, and of the Lutheran 
branch in particular. 


English Constitutional history is a somewhat dry subject, as 
the general reader»knows from Hallam, Stubbs, and Erskine 
May; but we are glad to welcome any work which condenses, 
simplifies, and makes easier the instruction in a very necessary 
subject. Mr. Medley’s Student’s Manual of English Consiz- 
tutional History (Macmillan & Co., New York) does this in 
some degree. The style is not picturesque ; it is not even graphic : 
but Mr. Medley’s merit is that his descriptions are concise and 
tolerably clear. The student, therefore, will be able to trace, 


better than before, the evolution of each institution or set of institu- . 


tions, apart from the accidental events of contemporaneous political 
history. Furthermore, Mr. Medley gives to us some of the work 
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done within the past few years in this department, and which 
has not yet appeared in Book form. 


The Madonna of St. Luke, by Henrietta Irving Bolton 
(G, P. Patnam’s Sons, New York), is an attractive little book on 
St. Luke as a painter, the history of the portrait in the Borghese 
Chapel, the influence of the portrait upon art, and onvadditional 
works attributed to St. Luke. Though the volume is a very 
small one, it contains an admirable index, an example to more 


Literary Notes 


—The last number of “Cassier’s Magazine ” is a notable one. 
It is entirely devoted to the great new enterprises at Niagara, 
on which we comment elsewhere. . 

—The announcement has been made that Mr. Sidney Colvin’s 
volume of Stevenson’s correspondence will be issued in the 
autumn, but his biography of Stevenson will wait for two years. 

—WNow that M. Rochefort has returned from his English exile, 
public attention has again been called to the fact that his 
Intransigeant ” has a larger circulation than any French paper. 
save the “ Petit Journal.” 

—A contemporary informs wus that “two-cent literature, a 
Zulu Chief,” was asked for in a\book-store the other day. It 
turned out that the asker really wanted a life of the martyred 
Haytian general, Toussaint L’Ouverture, although why he 
thought him a Zulu is not easily explained. But “ Toussaint 
L’Ouverture ” does sound a little like “‘ two-cent literature,” curi- 
ously enough. Another dook-store oddity was the memorandum 
from a Harvard student, who wanted “an ad valorem Shake- 
speare.” Philadelphia papers please copy, for the benefit of Mr. 
Furniss, the editor of the “ Variorum.” 

—In a recent number of the “Revue Bleue,” M. Conrad 
Alberti thus eulogizes the late Gustav Freytag : 

His dream was the union of the two aristocracies—the aristocracy of birth 
and that of merit—into one strong and beautiful generation. He had espoused 
a countess, and in many of his plays and novels there is a marriage between a 
noble lady and a citizen, and vice versa. He did what no others had dared to 
do before him. He introduced the reading public, whose craving for romance 
had hitherto been fed on the historic masquerades of Sir Walter Scott, to the 
counting-houses of Breslau. In his own marvelous way he showed the Germans 
that the traffic in coffee and sugar is well worth the efforts of an elevated 
spirit, and that the successful battle of a merchantman against a pirate is as 
interesting as the Trojan War. 

—The “ Pall Mall Magazine” thus pays its respects to Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne : 


There is an air of domesticity over Mr. Le Gallienne’s new volume of poems, 
**R.L.S., etc.””? The whole book is dedicated to his parents; there is a section 


-inspired by his sad domestic loss, there is a New-Year letter addressed to his 


sister and brother-in-law, he dedicates his reminiscences of Paris to the wife ot 
the editor of the Yellow Book, with genial references to Harry’s wit, his ** Ode 
to Spring ’ to Grant and Nellie Allen, his ‘‘ Maiden Vote ”’ to John Fraser, his 
* Ballad of London” to H. W. Massingham; andto Mr. John Laneis inscribed 
a poem called ** Tree-Worship,” beginning ‘‘ Vast and mysterious brother,” a 
grandiose description Of the genial little publisher which is likely to make the 
Bodley Head swell. I seem to hear a vast chorus singing: 


We all figure proudly in Richard’s latest chants, 
And so do his sisters and his cousins and his aunts. 


—The “ Book-Buyer” informs us ‘that the following apocry- 
phal paragraph was printed in a New York newspaper lately: 


William McManus, the original of Kipling’s Private Mulvaney, is now a resi- 
dent of San Francisco. The incidents of his life are very similar to those re- 
lated in “‘ Soldiers Three,” and he describes Kipling as ‘‘a plucky, inquisitive 
little fellow in the civil service, who passed his bottle around among us privates, 
and then got us to tell all the yarns of the barrack-room.”’ 


Leaving out the personal reference to Mr. Kipling, this yarn 
is interesting for its reference to Mulvaney. There are many 
who rate Private Mulvaney above Captain Costigan, and any- 
body who sets himself up to be the original of Terence is likely 
to get some attention paid him. The “ Book-Buyer ”’ wrote to 
the creator of Mulvaney, asking if there were any spark of truth 
in the McManus story, and received the following letter : 


| Naulakha, Brattleboro’, Vt., June 14, ’95. 

Dear Sir—In reply to your letter of the rth instant, 1 can only say that I 
know nothing of the Private McManus mentioned in the cutting you for- 
ward. 

At the same time, I should be loath to interfere with a fellow-romancer’s 
trade, and if there be such a person as Private McManus, and if he believes 
himself to be the original of Terence Mulvaney, and can tell tales to back his © 
claim, we will allow that he is a good enough Mulvaney for the Pacific Slope, 
and wait developments. 

At the same time, I confess his seems to me rather a daring game to play, for 
Terence alone of living men knows the answer to the question: *‘ How did 
Dearsley come by the palanquin?” It is not one of the questions that agitate 
the civilized world, but for my own satisfaction I would give a good deal to 
have it answered. If Private McManus can answer it without evasions or res- 
ervations, he will prove that he has some small right to be regarded as Mul- 
vaney’s successor. Mulvaney he cannot be. There is but one Terence, and he 
has never set foot in America and never will. Very sincerely, 

RUDYARD KIPLING. 


{For list of Books Received see Table of Contents.] 
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The Spectator 


What the Spectator’s politics may be are no 
‘man’s affairs but his own, and least of all does 
he feel called upon to yield his views on a 
-dead issue which he often wishes were buried 
yet deeper than it is. To = the sub- 
ject delicately—from a back door, as it were— 
the Spectator would like to begin by speaking 
-of “ Decoration Day ” and expressing his per- 
sonal prophecy that the time is soon coming 
when the day South and the day North will 
‘be the same. His hopeful eye already sees 
visions of garlands impartially woven and im- 
partially hung over graves. that have hidden 
uniforms blue or gray—in that time it will not 
‘matter which. 


There is a queer little story hanging about 
tin the Spectator’s mind, which seems to fit his 
need here and desires to be told. It is the 
history of a certain man who had so devoted 
a friendship with another that, when they 
‘finally fell out over some matter—an impor- 
tant matter, too—the hard words sank deeper 
on either side than could any wounds inflicted 
by mere acquaintances.. Long after the sub- 
ject of the feud was settled, the bitterness 
rankled. ‘I never hated any one before, and 
I hope I never may again,” said the elder of 
the men, telling his own story to the Spectator. 
“«T saw him, of course, now and then, but 
neither of us ever spoke. One night it so 
-happened that I was obliged to attend a con- 
vention in the little town where my enemy 
often went also. In fact, he was a member of 
the same convention. There was a slight 
‘accident to my train, so I arrived late, and 
with more or less confusion. I was to be en- 
tertained at the house of a friend, but on arriv- 
ing there I found sudden illness in the family. 
As the place did not boast of a hotel, my 
friend had arranged for my reception in the 
home of a neighbor, who, with many apologies, 
told me in turn that he had but half a bed to 
-offer, as an old friend of his own had appeared 
unexpectedly and was already asleep in the 
“only bed in the only guest-room. ‘Tired as I 
‘was, I was thankful for what I could get, but 
when the door closed on my host, whom do 
you suppose I saw asleep in that bed ?” 

“ Oh,” said the Spectator, “your enemy, of 
course.” 

“ Exactly so—sleeping like a baby. I sat 
up in a big chair for an hour, looking at him 
and wondering what I ought to do, then I un- 
-dressed, and, like the lion and the lamb, we 
lay down together. When we awoke in the 
-morning, it was at the same moment, and face 
to face on the same pillow. There we lay 
-staring into each other’s eyes.” 

“ What happened ?” asked the Spectator. | 

“ We both burst out laughing—that was all. 
Then we got up and had a splendid time to- 
gether for the rest of the convention.” 

‘“‘ And your quarrel ?” asked the Spectator. 

“ Well,” came the cheerful answer, “ we have 
never mentioned it, then or since; but I sup- 
oe he still thinks he was as right as I know 

was. 


After a pause, the Spectator said, abruptly, 
‘“ Don’t you think it would be a good idea if 
we kept the same Decoration Day North and 
South?” . And the train of thought seemed 
-quite plain to his companion, for he answered, 
““ Poor fellows! we might as well cover them 
with the same daisy-quilt, as they must all 
sleep in the same bed and must wake, face to 
‘face, the same morning.” The Spectator, now 
on his pet peace hobby, went on to say that 
he thought the chief curse of civil war was 
‘that, when all was over, the still differing had 
all to lie in the same national bed. ‘“ Oh, no!” 
-cried the optimist, “ that’s the blessing of civll 
war. They'll all be waking up, laughing to- 
gethersome morning, as did my enemy and I.” 


This pleasant prophecy was made long years 
ago, and the two speakers have lived to see it 
fulfilled in a degree. When veterans of either 
‘side can meet, as they now do constantly, and 
‘laugh over campaign experiences, that means 
the bitterness is fast dying. Where there are 
‘laughter and open speech, all is well, even 
‘though a little sting may lurk in the mirth. 
Not so long ago the Spectator was visiting at 


_with a laugh. 
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the house of a Union veteran, and was de- 
lighted to find there another veteran of the 


' Confederate army. The two old fellows, meet- 


ing since the war, had become fast friends 
through their common experience,.and were 
on the best of terms; but as fate ordered, the 
thirtieth of May rolled in upon the unconscious 
Southerner before his happy visit closed. The 
Spectator was present at the conversation in 
which the embarrassed host explained the 
duties of the day to his mal-apropos guest. 
‘“‘ My dear fellow,” he said, “I am very sorry 
it has so happened, but I couldn’t prevent it. 
To-day is our Decoration Day, and I want to 
ask you frankly what would be the most com- 
fortable for you. I and all my family must 
take part in the decorations and ceremonials. 


_ Now, would you like to go with us, or would . 


you prefer staving quietly here at home?” 
For a moment the old Southerner Jooked con- 
fused and distressed, then his mouth twitched 
“ Oh, I'll go help you,” he said, 
quickly ; “why not?” His eyes twinkled, “I 
only wish you had more graves for me to 
decorate.” And though the jest was a trifle 
grim, it relieved the tension, and the two vet- 
erans laughed like brothers indeed. 


There seems to be a general feeling at the 
South and at the North that any spirit of ill 
will which survives the war is wholly due to 
nourished rancor on the other side. Each 
section will assert that the other is thus to 
blame, with an earnestness that is almost 
humorous. The Spectator himself is sure that 
both parties are right, for there is a small ele- 
ment, North and South, which gives color to 
these statements. Only the other day the 
Spectator heard the story of an old Southern 
gentleman, who was approached by a North- 
erner, a whilom friend, with outstretched 
hand. “Let us shake hands, old friend,” said 
the Northerner. “The war is long ago over, 
and we both fought fairly.” The old South- 
erner thrust his hand behind his stiff back. 
“ You, sir,” he replied, “ were not the injured 
party.” Of course, bad blood must be just so 
long as a certain Bourbon portion of the South 
survives to receive advances in this fashion 
and complain of injuries sustained in a per- 
fectly fair fight. Again, on the other side, the 
Spectator was at a dinner the other day, when 
a Southerner spoke feelingly of the lack of 
patriotism too often shown by Americans 
abroad. To the Spectator’s horror, a North- 
erner present answered deliberately, “ But 
you Southerners have no right to complain of 
a lack of patriotism. Your history has not 
been spotless in that regard.” The presence 
of a hostess averted what might easily have 
engendered very bad blood indeed, and here 
again the Spectator was impressed with the 
narrow, Bourbon view, this time on the North- 
ern side, which could not detect nobility of 
motive in a foe. 


These are not isolated instances of the bit- 
ter prejudices which still linger behind the 
late war like the rabble straggling after an 
army. The Spectator could quote instance 
after instance of equally unworthy feeling 
shown both North and South, though, fortu- 
nately, the spirit of the country in general is 
towards washing the old bloody shirt in the 
waters of oblivion and drying it in the warmth 
of mutual appreciation. Two thoughtful friends, 
one a Southerner living North, and one a 
Northerner living South, met the other day 
and exchanged experiences. “I meet with so 
much that wounds me in my new home,” said 
the Southerner. “People are not careful to 
avoid terms and phrases that embarrass and 
offend me. 
and rebellion,’ and yet I am not anxious to 
pick a quarrel in a new place.” “Just my 
experience,” laughed the Northerner. “ Why, 
I could pick a quarrel in your South ten times 
a day. They make the most unconsciously 
obnoxious remarks continually, yet I know 
they don’t mean to hurt me. Why, it’s in the 
air! You don’t love the word ‘ rebel,’ I don’t 
like ‘ Yank,’ but we’ve both just got to take it 
and to realize it’s in mere terminology, for noth- 
ing unkind or personal is meant, I know.’ 

B 
Of course, the last speaker was right, but at 
the same time it ought now to be otherwise. 


I resent eternal talk of ‘ rebels’ 


‘Mrs. A. M. W 
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Nothing is so hard to learn as seeing and re- 
specting the point of view of another. As 
Americans, North, South, East, and West, 
have to sleep in the same national bed, it 
would seem wiser if more effort, general and 
individual, were made to avoid those terms 
and phrases which wound our brothers of any 
section. In sectional feeling lies the greatest 
danger for America; and, knowing this, each 
American should feel it on his individual con- 
science to take his part in providing against 
its growth, so that, after any differences which 
have arisen among us, or may arise, on the 
battle-field or in council-chamber, we may 
all be able to wake in the morning, looking 
frankly into each other’s eyes, and laughing 
away all the bitterness that is so easily kept 
alive by differing terminology, unjust predju- 
dices, and narrow views. 


The Vacation Fund 


It was at the club that a friend told her 
story. This is the story: “She has only 
worked in our shop about two months. She 
is an awful quiet girl. She never spoke to 
any one, unless they spoke to her. Well, you 
know that ain’t natural for a girl only eighteen. 
After a time the girls didn’t pay any attention 
to her. I watched her, but I tried not to let 
her know. I soon saw she had no lunch. 
Then, one day I saw her at lunch-time stand- 
ing by the window, looking into the street, and 
I could tell by the way she was standing that 
she was crying. The next day she was not at 
work, and the day after she was not there; and 
that night I went to her house. Her mother 
was dead, had died that morning, and her 
father was dying, and there wasn’t a cent in 
the house. She did not cry or fuss, she looked 
like she couldn’t feel. Her father had been 
out of work all winter, and her mother could 
not work ; and this girl could only make about 
two dollars a week until she came to our place. 
Of course, they could not pay their insurance. 
The mother was to be taken to Potter’s Field, 
and that was worse than having her die. We 
raised ten dollars at the shop the next day 
[these girls earn four -dollars a week], and 
some men who knew her father gave ten, and 
her mother was buried. decent. Her father 


died Sunday morning, and the undertaker 


trusted her. A man who knew her father 
went security for her. She is boarding with a 
friend whose husband works in our place. She 
ain’t fit to work. Can you fix it for her to 
have a vacation ?” 

“Do you think she will be willing to lose 
her wages ?” 

A cloud settled over the friend’s face, and 
slowly she said, “I didn’t think of that; I’m 
afraid she will not. When could she go, if 
she will ?” 

“When you go. Let me know as soon as 
you can.” 

The next day the note came; the girl 
would go. When the date came, the place 
where the two worked had shut down for re- 
pairs for two weeks. 

Such radiant faces as theirs when they came 
for those tickets! “We shut down, and we 
won’t lose our wages, anyway; and now Tessie 
will not run in debt for her board. She’d feel 
so bad to do that; for you know the husband 
where she boards works in our place, and they 
have four children.” 

Sometimes the Vacation Fund gives more 
than a vacation. 
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Correspondence 


What is a Standard of Value? 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Our people are profoundly ignorant upon the finan- 
cial question, and many of them would like to have 
an ex planation of what is meant bya standard value 
of money; they don’t understand that any money 
has any fixed value except in the payment of debts. 

They don’t understand why it is that all money 
authorized by law is not made a legal tender, such 
as National bank bills. 

They don’t understand why a legal-tender green- 
back is not as good and agwell secured as a Govern- 
ment bond. Many of our people regard the labor in 
getting gold and silver for money purposes as virtu- 
ally thrown away. 

They don’t understand what gives gold as money 
any value above any other Jegal-tender money. 

They don’t understand the necessity of redeeming 
one kind of money authorized by law by another 
kind of money. Many of our people think the 
screws are unnecessarily loose and all upon one side 
of this question. An impartial explanation is what 
is wanted. One more question: 

What per cent. of the paper money afloat in the 
world will the gold redeem ? BL. L. - 

The community about you shows its clear- 
headedness in the things it does not under- 
stand. No money has fixed value except in 
payment of debts. All money should be legal 
tender—or else, as Senator Sherman once 
pointed out—the volume of money may be 
contracted at the very time of apanic. Paper 
money, as Adam Smith and Ricardo recog- 
nized, can take the place of gold and silver, if 
its volume is wisely regulated. The advan- 
tage of coin is that its quantity cannot sud- 
denly be contracted or inflated. Our silver 
money (except the Sherman Act notes) is not 
redeemable in any other kind of money, and 
yet standsat par. Ricardo held that no money 
would be depreciated as long as its quantity 
did not exceed the total amount needed by 
the country. If we had $2,000,000,000 of 
silver or paper dollars, they would drive all the 
gold out of circulation, and we should have a 
depreciated currency; but we can easily carry 
several hundred millions, without danger of 
excluding gold or becoming depreciated as 
compared with gold. The world’s money is 
about equally divided between gold, silver, and 
uncovered paper.—THE EDITORS. ; 


Not Enough Now 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

As an advocate of bimetallism, will you kindly ex- 
plain one or two points which perhaps have perplexed 
others of your readers? Why have we not bimetal- 
lism enough now? No one—not even the most aban- 
doned gold-shark—wishes to do away with silver as 
an instrument of exchange; our unhappy experience 
during war times, when a silver dime or quarter was 
exhibited by the fortunate holder as a curiosity, may 
well be guarantee of that. Or do you want a double 
standard? But why/woyardsticks? Foreitherthey 
are equal in value, and then what is all the row 


about? Or else unequal, and then who will buy or © 


sell cloth any more? a. D.C. 

Eastport, Me. 

We have not bimetallism enough until the 
volume of currency is expanded rapidly enough 
to restore and preserve normal prices. We do 
not want two yardsticks, but the restoration 
of the old yardstick which the supply of both 
metals furnished. To-day the currency of 
France and America does not present three 
yardsticks because it consists of gold, silver, 
and paper. There is only one yardstick, but 
the length (value) of it is only one-third what 
it would be if the world’s silver and paper 
money were destroyed, and the demand for 
gold trebled.—THE EDITORS. 


Gold and Silver Parity 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In your articles on the silver question I under- 
stand that you advocate free coinage by interna- 
tional agreement as the best solution of the problem. 
Reading both sides of the discussion, { have looked 
in vain for a plan that would accomplish the pro- 
posed result. In other words, supposing England, 
France, and Germany should be willing to join the 
United States in opening their mints to the free 
coinage of silver at any agreed ratio, what would be 
the nature of contract between them which would 
maintain the parity of the two coined metals, and 
how could such parity, if established, be maintained? 

J. R. W. 

Such an agreement would be maintained as 

any other treaty between nations is maintained 
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In the present state of international law, its 
maintenance would depend upon the honor of 
the contracting parties. The bimetallist be- 
lieves that if these four great nations should 
agree to receive gold and silver as legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, in a ratio of 
one to sixteen, or of one to twenty-four, or in 
any ratio between the two, this simple agree- 
ment would of itself maintain the parity of the 
two coined metals, since all that anybody 
wants coined metal for is to pay his debts in- 
curred or to be incurred.—THE EDITORS. 


“What is Bimetallism ”? A Reply 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your issue of June 22, under the editorial ** What 
is Bimetallism?” you say, “It is not the same as 
the free coinage of silver.’”’ On this point I beg 
leave to differ. The bimetallism prior to 1873 was 
due to National free-coinage laws. You express the 
opinion that the free coinage of silver would retard 
bimetallism. We can refer to eighty years of actual 
experience, when both metals remained at a sub- 
stantial parity, yet the variation in the relative pro- 
duction of gold and silver was many times greater 
than it has been since 1873. Nothing will ever be 
accomplished through international agreement. Eng- 
land as the great creditor nation is a sufficient bar 
to any agreement of that kind. Even our own Ex- 
ecutive repudiates an international conference by 
refusing to appoint delegates to it. If he appointed 
them, they would favor gold monometallism. About 
the time we establish an international Church, we 
may look for an international] silver dollar. 

Lines for the political battle of 1896 are being 
formed. In the language of Judge Caldwell, of the 
United States Circuit Court, “‘the issue is sharply 
defined. Those who do not favor the free and un- 
conditional coinage of both silver and gold, making 


the silver dollar the units of value, as was done under. 

the Act of 1792, are for the single gold standard. 

There is no middle ground.”’ B. F. P. 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 


A Lyric of Joy 
Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune 
I saw the white daisies go down to the sea, 
A host in the sunshine, a snow-drift in June, 
The people God sends us to set our hearts 
free. 


The bobolinks rallied them up from the dell, 
The orioles whistled them out of the wood ; 
And all of their singing was, “Earth, it is 


well ! 
And all of their dancing was, “ Life, thou 
art good!” 


—Bliss Carman, in the July Century. 


Good Digestion 


And a good appetite are just as important at 
this season as at any other. If you suffer with 
indigestion, dyspepsia, or if you have no relish 
for your food, you need Hood’s Sarsaparilla,. 
the great blood purifier, appetizer, and strength 
builder. This medicine will tone your stomach 
and digestive organs, give you an appetite, 
purify your blood, and make you well. 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 


Is the only true blood purifier prominently in 
the public eye to-day. $1; 6 for $5. 
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The Business Government 
of Cities 


For several months the citizens of Buffalo 
have had pushed into their notice, in a very 
vigorous and emphatic manner, the question 
of municipal reform. The matter started 
among the ministers. It is a very common 
thing for the preachers to be told that they 
do not know very much about such issues, that 
they should stick to the generalities of their 
religion, and let the community run itself and 
take care of itself. But the ministers of this 
city have not felt that. way. Without indulg- 
ing in any vision of swift 
without giving themselves over to the dreams 
of a social paradise, without setting themselves 
up as ordained and installed judges and reform- 
ers among the people, they have walked up 
face to face with iniquity and spoken out 

inst it. 

We are told that it is useless to try to 
enforce it; that any attempt, for example, to 
compel the saloons to toe the mark of the 
excise statutes is a waste of effort, and a 
ridiculous display of sentimental enthusiasm; 
that the foreign-born population must have a 
great deal of incense burned at its feet, and be 
permitted to be a law unto itself. 

It was the conviction that such looseness of 
the civic conscience is a menace to civic honor, 
good faith, and righteousness that organized 
the pastors in opposition to it, and gathered 
an immense mass-meeting in Music Hall, 
which was addressed by Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

As a direct result of that address, a Muni- 
cipal League was formed, with Judge James 
Smith at the head of it, and including about 
fifty of the leading citizens. This League has 
held several meetings, adopted a Constitution, 
and is on the eveof incorporation. Its object 
is the creation and development of a stronger 
and more pronounced public sentiment on the 
broad issue of the enforcement of existing 
law. The first step toward this end has been 
the appointment of a subcommittee, with the 
Rev. H. E. Mott, pastor of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church, as Chairman, to devise the 
most effective plans for practical work in the 
near future. 

The outlook is promising. It is no vision- 
ary scheme with a little spasmodic life beating 
within its ribs. It means to be strong-limbed 
and long-winded, and is willing to go through 
a great deal of desert for alittle bit of Canaan. 

We hear a great deal about carrying religion 
to the’masses. This is one way of doing it. 

_ Let the masses see that our Christianity has 
its feet on the ground, is alive to its finger- 
tips, and that in dealing with the visible and 
- virulent manifestations of evil, adopts the 
philosophy of Donnybrook Fair, and wherever 
it sees a head hits it. 
A BUFFALO PASTOR. 


According to the Chicago “ Times-Herald,” 
Miss Jane Addams’s work as Garbage Inspector 
has been as successful as any of her work in 
connection with Hull House. She has asso- 
ciated with herself a young graduate of Wis- 
_ consin University, Miss Johnstone, and the 
two of them have swept one dark corner of 
Chicago as it has never been swept before. 
“Two months,” says the “Times-Herald,” 
“have worked a wonderful change. Goode 
Street, which was formerly heaped with piles 
of refuse, overflowing from the garbage-boxes, 
is now comparatively clean. Back of Tilden 
Street, between Aberdeen and Center Avenue, 
running parallel with Van Buren Street, is an 
alley that was impassable two months ago be- 
cause of the accumulated garbage and refuse. 
The emergency team carried away fourteen 
loads of dirt;’and the alley now is a neat-look- 
ing thoroughfare.” The work has not all gone 
smoothly. Some of the residents in the Ward, 
particularly the Italians, are disposed to throw 
their refuse into the alleys, instead of dumping 
it into the garbage-boxes. And other resi- 
dents, without distinction of nationalities, are 
disposed to use the garbage-boxes for fire- 
wood. “A man, who was requested lately to 
get a garbage box for his property, replied: 
‘Not much! I don’t get no garbage-box for 
the boys to burn up on the Fourth of July. 

Just wait till next week, and I'll ’tend to it.’ 


moral revolution, 


inthe Common Council. 


‘Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


As a new garbage box costs $5.50, it is rather 
expensive firewood.” In some parts of the 
Ward notices had to be served upon property- 
owners, before the great piles of refuse were re- 
moved. In half a dozen cases the Inspectors 
had to take the matter before the court, but 
in each case they were successful, and the con- 
viction has been spread that it is cheaper to 
comply with the law than to fight it. Miss 
Addams and her assistant start out on their 
tour of inspection every morning at six, re- 
turning to Hull House for an eight-o’clock 
breakfast. Then they go off again until eleven 
o’clock. It is believed that in a short time, 
when they have had a chance to get even with 
the world—or the normal level of the street— 
the young women will have their house in order 
each day before noon. 


The Philadelphia Municipal League, in fight- 
ing the corruption of officials, from whatever 
source it may spring, has engaged pretty vigor- 
ously in anti-monopoly work. Last fall, when 
the General Manager of the Electric Lighting 
Company which holds the city contract became 
a candidate for membership in one of the 
councils which give the contract, the Municipal 
League worked against the nominee, but only 
succeeded in greatly reducing his majority. 
It did not, however, stop its work with this 
defeat. A law of 1860 requires that city 


officials shall neither be “ directly or indirectly | 


interested ” in city contracts, and the League’s 
committee holds that in law as well as in morals 
the General Manager of the Brush Electric 
Light Company is disqualified for his position 
Since elected to the 
Council, the new member with dual interests 
to serve is reported to have been “active in 
advocating all measures to grant increased 
privileges to the Electric Light Company and to 
block all efforts to reform the present very 
unsatisfactory condition of affairs.” The City 
Attorney of Philadelphia, whose duty it has 
been to take action in the matter, has pursued 
a policy of delay; but, fortunately, the League 
is a permanent force, and the opposition to the 
Electric Light agent in the Common Council 
does not “blow over.” . 


The “ Good Government Bulletin,” published 
in the interest of the Confederate Good Gov- 
ernment Clubs of this city, is presenting in its 
columns the record of each New York City 
member in the last General Assembly. This 
is good democratic work. Not one citizen of 
New York out of a hundred has anv idea what 
kind of a record his “representative” has 
made, and government by corrupt private 
interests is largely due to the public ignorance 
of what the public servants are doing. Eternal 
vigilance is certainly the price of democracy 
as well as liberty. 


The London County Council seems to be 
carrying out its Boundary Street improvement 
plans in a businesslike way. The work in 
hand contemplates the sweeping away of the 
present rookeries and the furnishing of model 
dwellings for 4,000 people. The new hamlet 
will cover 15 acres, from which the Council had 


to buy up and clear away 714 houses, and 


settle with 189 landlords. Nine immense 
blocks will be built, divided by streets radiat- 
ing from a central circle. The street and 
avenues are to be beautified with trees and 
shrubs, and a band-stand will be erected in the 
circle. The buildings will be well constructed, 
calculated to last 200 years. The purpose of 
making money out of the scheme is subordi- 
nated to a desire to furnish a well-designed 
home at a minimum rent. The Council aims, 
however, to meet expenses, including interest. 


The Council pays 2% per cent. for the money” 
borrowed to carry on the work, and it limits 
its rental charges to 3 per cent. of the-cost of 
the dwellings. Health laws are observed, even 
though not yet on the statute-book. Five 
stories is the maximum height, and this is 
restricted again by the rule that the buildings 
must not exceed in height the width of the 
street. Through every block there are two 
open courts. The one-roomed apartment (that: 
prolific breeder of vice) is abolished, by mak- 
ing two rooms the minimum per family, though 
persons living alone, or a widow and daughter, 
may use but one room. This action recog- 
nizes one of the most important principles 
involved in the problem of civilized govern- 
ment—viz., the right of humanity to seclu- 
sion. In this important respect, tenement- 
house reform is not a step toward Commu- 
nism, but a step away from it. 


Do you want a tonic? 


Take Morsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. W. J. NORFOLK, Chicopee Falls, Mass., says: 
‘* | have used it as a tonic and stimulant with success. 
1 always keep it in the house for my own use.”’ 


A Nation 
of 
Dyspeptics 


Is the term often applied to 
America. That the title is well 
deserved, is proven by the ma- 
ny people we meet who “can’t 
eat rzch food,” or rather food in 
which lard is used—either as 
shortening or fat. Physicians 
say that housewives and cooks 


Should 
Use 
Cottolene 


the new vegetable shortening, 
and a preventive for much of 
the prevailing Dyspepsia would 
be found. 

Cottolene is a pure, healthful 
combination of cotton-seed oil 
and beef suet, put up in tins, 
of one, three, and five pounds. 
The genuine has trade-mark— 
steer’s head in cotton-plant 
wreath—on every tin. 

Made only by 


The N.K. Fairhank Company, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Franciseo, Montreal. 
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About People 

—It is announced that Professor Harlan 
Amen, of Riverview Academy, Poughkeepsie, 
is to be the new Principal of Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, Mass. He is a graduate of Exeter 
and Harvard. His room-mate, both in school 
and college, was Dr. William DeWitt Hyde, 
now President of Bowdoin College. 

— Professor Sir Archibald Geikie, who, it is 
reported, has been asked to fill the Chair of 
Geology at the Johns Hopkins University, is 
a man now sixty years old and the first 
occupant of the new Chair of Geology and 


- Mineralogy at the University of Edinburgh. 


He resigned this position in 13882, having been 
appointed the year before Director-General of 
the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
_—General Green Clay Smith, who has just 
died, came from the famous Clay family. In 
the stirring times before the Civil War he was 
a member of the Kentucky Legislature, where 
he constantly strove against secession. He 
served throughout the war on the Union side. 
In the Republican Convention of 1864 he was 
defeated by half a vote for second place on 
the ticket. Thus Andrew Johnson became 
President of the United States, instead of 
Green Clay Smith. 
—The New York ‘Mail and Express ”’ re- 
lates the following incident of the late Secre- 
tary Gresham’s war days: 


It is well known that General Grant held a high 
estimate of Mr. Gresham’s ability as a soldier and of 
his integrity asa man. When Grant placed him in 
command of the post at Natchez, he was involved in 
great difficulty through the obstructive measures 
adopted by the cotton-speculators. They operated 
every conceivable device to annoy and harass him. 
In the midst of these difficulties he exhibited great 
courage aud sagacity. It isa matter of record that 
on one occasion he told the leader of this band of 
rebel brigands to leave town, and that if he refused 
to doso he would be put inirons. The speculator, not 
being a soldier, made a complaint to General Grant, 
and claimed that his right of private citizenship 
was violated by such an order. General Grant in- 
quired, ‘“* Did General Gresham say he would put 

ou in irons?” The reply was, “ He most assuredly 

id.” Grant then said, *‘ Well, I would advise you 
to keep away from him, for I have found him a man 
of his word.” 


—HMillet’s inspiration for one figure of the 
“ Angelus” came from the Dutch painter 
Adrian van Ostade, according to Mr. Cole, 
who writes : 


It is said that Millet’s admiration of the Dutch 
masters amounted to veneration. A friend who 
knew intimately the great ant painter show 
me an etching by Van Ostade, from which it is:plain 
to see that Millet borrowed somewhat for his famous 

icture of the “Angelus;’ for Van Ostade, like 

illet, peleee scenes taken from the ordinary 
peasant life of his neighborhood. The etching rep- 
resents a poor ant family gathered about a fru- 
gal meal, and in the act of giving thanks: from the 
simple treatment. the touching sentiment, and the 
pomene and unaffected feeling, truly nothing could 
be more calculated to move one with inward melt- 
ings of humanity and compassion. Millet held this 
work in particular esteem, and those who know his 
Angelus ”’ will recognize in this etching the original 
of the young man as well as the charming attitude 
of the woman. 


—In honor of the painter, Adolf Menzel, 
now an octogenarian, the German Emperor 
recently reproduced at the Sans Souci Palace 
at Potsdam the artist’s famous “ Flute Con- 
cert” as a “living picture.” The Berlin dis- 
patch informs us that 

His age nog! attired in a cuirassier uniform, as 
worn by the aides of Frederick the Great, received 
the guests, who were costumed exactly according to 


Menzel’s conception. He grouped them in the 
music room, so as to faithfully reproduce the pic- 


ture. 

Menzel had been summoned to Sans Souci, but he 
was not aware of what was in preparation for him. 
The Emperor received him and conducted him to a 
seat in the room, where musicians had already begun 
a concerto. 

Menzel was amazed at the unique and splendid 
scene. The Emperor stood beside him throughout 
the concert, after which the yy sat down to sup- 
per. Menzel sat at the right of the Empress, who 
shared in the pageant. 

—Of Professor Simon Newcomb, of the 
National Observatory at Washington, the 
New York “Tribune” tells us that “he has 
had degrees conferred upon him by Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Leyden, and Heidelberg. He 
holds the gold medal of the Royal Astronomi- 
cal Society, and the great gold Huygens medal 
of Leyden, bestowed only once in twenty 
years. His portrait is in the Russian Govern- 
ment gallery of famous astronomers at Pul- 
kowa, and he is allied to almost every European 
scientific academy and institute. It is now 
thirty-four years since he was appointed a Pro- 


fessor of Mathematics in the United States 
Navy, and he has been senior professor for 
nearly twenty years. His specialty in mathe- 
matical astronomy is the study of the motions 
of the planets, and in this peculiar field of 
inquiry he has no superior, and, in the opinion 
of many, no equal in the world.” Professor 
Newcomb’s latest distinction is an election to 
an Associate Membership in the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 


What Berkshire Has Done 


It is a little land, but one which has con- 
tributed more than its share to the forces 
which have shaped and are shaping the life of 
our country and our time. Before the Phila- 
delphia Congress of 1776, or the famous Meck- 
lenburg Convention of 1775, a congress of 
deputies from the several towns in Berkshire 
met at Stockbridge, John Ashley being Presi- 
dent, Theodore Sedgwick Secretary, and some 
sixty delegates being in attendance. A cove- 
nant was agreed upon, to be signed by the 
people of the country, engaging “not to im- 
port, purchase, or consume, or suffer any per- 
son for, by, or under them to import, purchase, 
or consume in any manner whatever, any 
goods, wares, or manufactures which should 
arrive in America from Great Britain, from 
and after the first day of October next, or 
such -other time as should be agreed upon 
by the American Congress; nor any goods 
which should be ordered from thence from 
and after that day, until our charter and con- 
stitutional rights should be restored.” 

Before the battles of Concord and Bunker 
Hill a regiment of minute-men had been 
formed, and the Berkshire men were on the 
march for Cambridge and Bunker Hill the day 
after the news of the battle of Lexington was 
received. In the trying times and critical pe- 
riods which followed the Revolution, the hard- 
est blow which was struck at Shays’s rebellion 
was at Sheffield. It was Mumbet, the ex-slave 
and faithful servant in the Sedgwick famil 
whose case drew forth the judicial decisio 
that the soil of Massachusetts could not hold a 
slave. Under the haystack at Williamstown 


‘began the movement which has girdled the 


world with achain of American missions, while 
in Stockbridge was born and now lies buried 


the man over whose grave are carved the sim- | 


ple and significant words, “Cyrus West Field, 
to whose courage, energy, and perseverance the 
world owes the Atlantic cable.” In a little 
study, hardly larger than a closet, looking out 
upon Bear Mountain, was done much of the 
work of the codifying of procedure and of laws 
which the civilized world associates with the 
name of David Dudley Field. 

Yale University boasts that three of the nine 
judges who sit upon the Supreme Bench of 
the United States are her graduates ; one-third 
of those nine judges went to school in the 
single village of Stockbridge. The zsthetic 
movement which finds expression in number- 


less village-improvement societies all over the . 


land began jn Berkshire; the Laurel Hill 
Society of Stockbridge is the oldest of them 


all.—“ Bryant and the Berkshire Hills,” by. 


Arthur Lawrence, in the Century for Fuly. 
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AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Shaler, N. S. Beaches and Tidal Marshes of the 
Atlantic Coast. 20 cts. 
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Gissing, George. Inthe Year of Jubilee. $1. 
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Dole, Nathan Haskell. Onthe Point. $1. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe. Lyric Poems. Edited by 
Ernest Rhys. $1. | 
Kingsley, Charles. ypatia. 75 cts. 
Balzac, Honoré de. The Chouans. Translated by 
— — With Preface by George Saints- 
ury. $1.50. 


Cervantes, Miguel de. Don Quixote. Done into 
English by Henry Edward Watts. Vol.IV. $2. 
Murray, Dr. James A. H. A New English Diction- 
ary on Historical Deject— Deprava- 


tion. Vol. ILI. 

Kavalevsky, Sonia. Memoir (by A. C. Leffler). 
Reminiscences (autobiographic). Translated by 
Louise von Cossel. $1.25. 

CHARLES MARCOTTE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Marcotte, Charles. Governments and Politicians 
and Man’s Wrongsand Woman’s Rights. 50 cts. 
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Grindon, Leopold H. The Sexuality of Nature. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK 
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Ettrick: His Lifeand Times. $1. 3 
ompkins, Eliza night. 4 
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Douglas, Prof. Robert K. Li Hung Chang. (Public 
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Paull, Mrs. George A. Little Lady Valentine. 
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A SUNLIGHT EFFECT. 


> The clear morning sunlight brings 
with it — and renewed en- 
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Sunlight 
Soap 


drives into the background, like a dark shadow, 
that old bugbear “wash day,” and does its 
; work quickly, — perfectly. Use Sunlight , 
Soap, and you will realize that *Sunlight” 
come into your life. 


It Mal-es Home Brighter. , 
Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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The “Great Wonder ” Shirts 
—FOR MEN AND BOYs— 


unlaundered, made of 
fine quality linen and 
muslin in our own Care- 
fully supervised work- 
rooms. In every way 
excellent..Dress Shirts 
—at the surprisingly low 
price of 


63 Cents 


—We pay the postage— 3 

Every Shirt is full size, has a rein- 
forced front, patent back facing is cut 
to fit accurately, excellently made, and 
is sure to give satisfaction. In fact, 
we know of no Shirt in the market at 
near the price, that can compare with it. 

If not satisfactory, money will be 
promptly refunded. 


| 
~~ 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


DRY GOODS Philadelphia 


CUR-E FOR 
WHER LSE FAILS 
ood. Use 
sts. 


drug 
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The Baptist Young People’s 
Union 


The International Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America has just closed its fifth 
annual convention of five days in the city of 
Baltimore. It was composed of delegates 
from local, State, and provincial unions from 
all parts of the United States and ~Canada. 
This convention was attended by 10,000 visi- 
tors, and, notwithstanding the excessive heat 
in the mammoth tent in Druid Hill Park, 
where the sessions were held; it was a marvel- 
ous exhibition of religious zeal and enthusiasm. 
Mayor Latrobe and the Rev. Dr. H. M. Whar- 
ton extended the hearty welcome of Baltimore 
to the city’s guests. The Baptist Young 
People’s Union was organized in 1891, in 
Chicago, in pursuance to a call issued to the 
young people of the Baptist Church. Its 
first convention was attended by 2,500 people, 
but the attendance has grown each year, until 
the Baltimore convention witnessed the largest 
assembly of Baptists ever gathered on earth. 
This movement is similar in purposes and 
methods of work to the Epworth League and 
the Society of Christian Endeavor. The ter- 
ritory which it covers is divided into four 
parts, each of which has its own officers, dis- 
tinctive colors and emblems. Canada is 
represented by ‘red, the Northern States west 
of the Mississippi.River by blue, the northern 
States east of the Mississippi River by gold, 
and the Southern States by green. The gen- 
eral headquarters are in Chicago, where the 
“Baptist Union,” the official organ of the 
movement, is published, and for the financial 
establishment of which they have raised 
$35,000 of a $50,000 “ Founders’ Fund.” 
Many thousands of young Baptists are pur- 
suing especially prepared “culture courses,” 
which, no doubt, very largely increase their 
efficiency as Christian workers. This seems 
, to be one of the cardinal features of the 
movement. They now have four chapel-cars, 
which are kept busy in the work of evangel- 
ism. Among the resolutions adopted there 
are three of significant importance. 
“ We recognize the first day of the week as 
the Lord’s Day, and as the day set apart by 
the laws of the land for weekly rest from secu- 
lar toil;” and upon this resolved to use all 
proper means to enforce the Sunday laws; 
in the second resolution they extend their 
hearty sympathy to the people of Texas, who 
are doing all in their power to prevent the 
Corbett-Fitzsimmons prize-fight at Dallas; 
and in the third they assert that they are 
uncompromisingly opposed to the liquor traffic 
in all its forms. Among the principal features 
of the programme we find addresses like these: 
“ Adoniram Judson and the Dawn of Ameri- 
can Baptist Missions,” by Dr. M. B. Wharton; 
« Christ for the World,” by Dr. A. C. Dixon; 
‘“‘ Responsibilities and Possibilities of Good Cit- 
izenship,” by Dr. J. B. Cranfills; “Culture for 
Service,” by Dr. Wallace,” and “ Bible Meth- 
ods of Winning Men,” by Dr. Myers. The 
Rev. Page Millburn brought “the most hearty 
greetings that 200,000 young Methodists could 
send.” A number of open parliaments were 
held on “Good Citizenship,” “The Prayer 
Meeting,” “ Methods of Work,” “ Missions,” 
_ “Systematic and Proportionate Giving,” etc. 


Samoan Housekeeping 


In the San Francisco “Examiner” Mrs. 
Robert Louis Stevenson tells us that— 

«“ Samoan housekeeping isn’t so simple as it 
sounds. You have to get all your supplies 
from New Zealand or Australia every month. 
Think of sending half across the Pacific for a 
bottle of blueing and a bag of flour, and you'll 
have some idea of the sort of times we have 
down there when it comes to keeping house. 

_ “Of course, you grow a lot of things that 
are good to eat, but they’re mostly luxuries. 
‘The necessities you have to buy. It takes a 
native to live on poi and bananas. White 
_ people can’t stand that. 

“The Mormon missionaries that have gone 
down there of late are trying to live on native 
diet, and they’re in a dreadful state. I’ve 
only seen the women, but, dear me! the 
women are really ghosts, as far as appearances 
go. They say they’re ill, and that they wish 
they could eat something besides and 


They say: | 


fruit; but their rules forbid them that, you 
know.” 

“The servant problem ?” 

“No, we don’t have that. The reason is 
that we don’t have any servants. We have 
families. If you want a cook, you let your 
wants be known, and you'll be besieged with 
applicants. When you see one you really 
like, you say: ‘ Now, if you'll be a good boy, 
and do so and so,’ and then you tell him what 
you expect him to do, don’t you know, ‘ [’ll let 
you be in my family, and I will allow you so 
much a month for spending-money.’ 

“If you called the money you give your 


‘family’ for spending-money ‘ wages,’ they 


would all leave you in a body. They are ex- 
cellent help. They do a great deal of work 
and do it well, and they are devoted and 
faithful ; but you cannot call them servants 
or treat them like servants. 

“It costs money to live in Samoa, no mat- 
ter what you hear to the contrary. How 
much? Ah, just about six or seven times as 
much as it takes to live here. We don’t have 
to spend much money on dress there, to be 
sure; but when you have to go a thousand 
miles to buy a pair of shoes, and just as far for 
a new hat, things begin to get complicated.” 


Hung with Black 


The darky has a sense of humor peculiarly 
his own, and by no means objects to a joke 
containing an allusion to the color of his race 
—provided he makes it himself. In a New 
York town which has a colony of colored 
people there is one big darky who has acquired 
considerable local renown for his taste in land- 
scape gardening. 

Some time ago this man was employed in 
setting out shrubs on the lawn of a handsome 
estate. The master of the house was nowhere 
to be seen, and a number of the gardener’s 
friends were leaning comfortably on the fence 
at the foot of the lawn, watching the opera- 
tions with absorbed interest. 

Another darky, who was driver for a phy- 
sician living next door to the fine estate, 
looked curiously at this. row of spectators, 
and then addressed the doctor, who was just 
getting into his buggy. . 

“Doctor Wilson,” he said, solemnly, “ dere’s 
somebody dead at Massa Jones’s, sartin sure.” 

“Dead!” echoed the doctor. “No such 
thing, Cesar. I should have heard of it if 
there had been any illness in the family.” 

“Well, sah,” said Czsar, pointing to the 
row of sable individuals who were hanging on 
the pickets, “if dere ain’ nobody dead to 
Massa Jones’s, sah, den w’at fer is all dis yer 
mournin’ strung along de fence ?”— Youth's 
Companion. 


Starved to Death 


in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear of it. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is undoubtedly 
the safest and best infant food. /nfant Health is a valu- 
able pamphlet for mothers. Send your address to the 
New York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


The Chief Charm 


of silver and gold, whether for table 
or toilet, is their brilliancy. ‘That’s 
the charm that attracts. With 


SILVER O 
ELEC 


their brilliancy is developed to a 
remarkable degree—equalled only 
when fresh from the hands of the 


silversmith. 
Send for triai ti box post. 
paid, 15 cts. fire sola 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 
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Endorse Fibre Chamois as 
the best support for puffed 
sleeves and fiare skirts in 
the market. 
CAUTION—Beware of imita- 
tions. The genuine article 

is plainly stamped ..... 


Fibre Chamois 


All dry goods stores. Three weights... 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 


ATLANTIC, 
New York. 


-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh, 


CK, 
Pittsburgh. 
New York. 
Louisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BRO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY, 
Cleveland. 
St. Louis. 
St. Louis. 
SALEM, 
Salem, Mass. 
Chicago. | 
St. Louis and Chicago, 
New York, 


8.CO 


It is free. 


best possible base for subsequent repaint- 
ing. The price of Pure White Lead is now 
lower than ever before in this country (see 


list genuine brands). 
Tint the White Lead to any shade of color desired with the Na- 


tional Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors, prepared especially 
for this purpose. Send for pamphlet giving information and color-card. 


NATIONAL LEAD 


hatever 


the price, Pure White Lead is the best and . 
cheapest paint, because of its great spread- 
ing power and durability. Properly applied, 
it never chips or scales, thus forming the 


I Broadway, New York. 


eaders of 
Fashion 
—— 
di 
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BRADLEY, 
New York. 
BROOKLYN, 
Néw York, 
COLLIER, 
St. Louis. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECESTEIN, 
Cincinnati. 
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Recreation 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
tssued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

_ Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Beautiful Chautauqua Lake 
4 f-nentene a Lake is the ideal summer resort of 
-America. Its high altitude, the purity and invigor- 
ating quality of its air, the charm of its surround- 
‘ings, and the variety of its attractions commend it 
to the er of rest or recreation. It is the home 
of the famous Chautauqua Assembly, which annu- 
ally attracts thousands of intelligent people from all 
parts of the country. Throughout its twenty miles 
of length, its shores are dotted with hotels, cottages, 
“camps, and summer colonies. Here the tired city 
worker may find rest and invigoration. Here the 
‘Sportsman may find his match in the Chautauqua 
-‘muscallonge, noted for its courage and resource. 
‘The Erie is the only line runnirg solid vestibuled 
‘trains through to Chautauqua Lake. From June1 
to October 1 the Erie sells excursion tickets to 
Chautauqua via direct route, as well as those com- 
bining tours to Niagara F alls, Watkins Glen, and 
other points of interest. Tickets, rates, and’ full 


information may be obtained on application to any 
ticket agent of the Erie Lines, or to D. I. Roberts, 
General Passenger Agent, New York. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


‘These new tourist resorts are best reached by the splen- 
did modern-built steamers ** Olivette,”’ ‘* Halifax,”’ and 
“* Florida,” of the Canada Atlantic and Plant Line, 
the only direct route from Boston. Write or apply for 
rates, sailings, tours, etc.,to FRED ROBLIN, Passen- 
ger and Freight Agent, 268 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 


4¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ”’ 
A Trip for 

HEALTH, REST, 

and PLEASURE 


passing within view of 
uba,. crossing 
Isthmu 
, Panama, and call 
ingat cones ific ports 
of Cent Amer- 
ica ‘Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanis 
erican countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this tri 
in addition to t e 
pleasures of the jour- 
ney, mater it attractive, so much so that tour- 
ists re year after year. Y-DAY 
TRI ok Excursion, $216. ward by 
steamer, returning overland, $200. s include 
amers have superior accommodations and tes ew 
York every ten days. For full particulars addre 


COLUMBIAN LINE °i4MFORD Parry 
Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 N. R., New York. 


to visit Furo 
8690.00. 


Nile comprehensive Tour 


Italy, Southern France, Switzerland 
Select Party leaves i 


linc Rt) 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd 1 13 Broadway, N.Y. 


201 St., Boston, Mass. ; 220 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. ; 135 South Fifth St., "Philadelphia. 


Tour to Adirondacks 


Adirondacks, Saratoga, and Lake George, all included 
in delighttul eleven days’ trip from New York. Chiefly 
New Jersey, rty, starting Cost, st 
HONEYMAN’S PrIivaTE Tours, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


_ The Great Lake Route to 
all Northern Michigan 


Summer Resorts 


A trip on one of the Lake Michigan and Lake . Superior 
Transportation Co.’s 
ELEGANT STEAMSHIP S 
is the pleasantest mode of summer travel. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 
Send for our printed matter. Mailed free. 

JOS. BEROLZHEIM, General Passenger Agent 
Rush & North Water Sts., Chicago. 


Tours and Travel 


RAMSDELL LINE. 


Steamers leave Pier 24 N. R., foot Franklin St., for 
Ss, Point, Cold S Cornwall, Fishki ll 

Landin ew ,. week days, 5 P.M.; Su 

otel at Newburg landing. Dinner 50 cents. 


FOR 
Change,Rest,Care, 
and Treatment 
under the most favor- 
able conditions. 
Send for circulars. 


DR. RING’S 
SANATORIUM. 


Arlington Heights, Mass. 
. $miles from Boston. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 
Fine hospital, and all modern advantages. 1,900 feet 
above the sea,with . bracing c imate, Center for Coach- 
ing and Hunting Trips, Festiva Ss, etc. 


rooms, 
TIROL Large. airy, sunny elevator, 
en alli keyear.) electric light. etc. 


rior cuisine. Bes references. Illustrated 
application. CARL LANDSEE, 


England 
CHESTER, ENGLAND QUEEN 
First-Class Hotel, connected with the General Rail- 
way by covered Way. Lift. H. T. \<atadeoee , Manager. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS © 
Canada 


GASPE BASIN 


A CHARMING RESORT FOR SPORTSMEN AND 
PLEASURE-SEEK € vicinity affords Beauti- 
ful Scenery, fine Sea Bathing. and unexcelled Fi 
Guests have the oe of salmon and trout  Sshing in 
connection with th KER’ 
opened June 1st), so long and favorably known, offers 
t-class accommodation for tourists, wit l the com- 
forts of home. Before making your plans for your sum- 
mer outing, be sure to write for terms and other informa- 
to BAKER’S HOTEL, Gaspe. Que. 


phlet on 
oprietor. 


THE PRESCOTT 


KINGS BEACH 


Good roads abound. A morning drive along the apres 
front is exhilarating. (7he enguaad faces the sea.) A 


comfortable summer resting: place COULD, L 
ynn, 


By the Sea 
The Magnolia 
Magnolia, .Mass. 


One hour from Boston, on the North Shore. Seaand — 
k and rates of H. PRIEST, Proprietor. 


“|THE SIPPICAN 


MARION, MASS. 


OPEN JUNE 1st TO OCT. rst. 
C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Also Manager 


THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fla. 


VERANDA HOUSE 


NANTUCKET 
Will o 


n June 15th. High, healthful; fine ocean 
views. Pleasant, homelike house, accommodatin about 
100 guests. ? Mrs. S. G “DAVENPORT 


Colorado 


Minnesota 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. : The Antlers 


Illustrated book, dostetbin Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by BARN » Proprietor. 


THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel. just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St.. MINNEAPOLIS 


Connecticut 


HAZARD PLACE 
Old Enfield Street, Connecticut 


Ideal Country Home. Strictly private family will re- 
ceive as guests a few refined people s ring from nery- 
ous or mental trouble, overworked brains. or oaony 
peome who appreciate quiet and refined home surroun 

ngs: Dr S. Vail, a noted and successful specialist, 
will care for those needing him. Grand old stone house, 


large fireplaces, he dressing-rooms, steam-heat, 


oper firep] ares. otand cold water, bath-rooms, sani 
ing. Forty acres in situate 

ighest references required and gi Addre 
HAZARD PLACE, Enfield. ¢ Conn. 


Pequot House 
and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NOW OPEN 


**A delightful combination of seashore and 
country life at the Pequot.’’ 


A number of furnished cottages, with hotel service pad 
board, to “% for the season. otographs and ci 
n N. Y.a e Outlook, 13 Astor Pl. For terms so 
circhiart 


BLANCHARD & HAGER, New London, Conn. 


THE NE-MAT-TA-NO 


NORTH LUBEC, MAINE—Water view_from 60 

rooms ; Bowling, Tennis, Basket-ball, Boating, Deep-sea 
Fishing. Address THomAs Case, North Lubec, Maine, or 
©. E. YTHER, No. 1 Music —_ Building, Boston, Mass. 


OING EAST THIS SUMMER hey summer 

train service in effect apes 23d, via the Maine Cen- 

R.R. for Bar Harbor, y Lakes, Moosehead 

St. An ws, all points in "Maine and in the White 

Mountains. ant a folder or guide-book ? a card 
_to.Maine Ce anal R.R., Pass. Dept., Portland, ine, 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


PORTLAND, ME. 
The only first-class hotel in the city. Nearest to Boston 
and New York boats, also Union Allele 
cars pass s by the door. | J. *K. MARTIN & CO., Prop’s. 


} North 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


LAKE MINNETONKA, MINN. 


sage) Lafayette is owned and controlled by the Great 

rm Ry., and _ reached by the frequent 
trains St. Paul and Minnea 
ka Beach, and from the East by t 6 Company ; s Great 
Lake Steamers. ‘* Northwest ” and ‘‘ North ” ‘Tour- 
ists from t t can purchase tickets from - points 
directly to Mi innetonka Beach at any ticket o Tick- 
ets can be purchased. if desired, including a warts enter- 
tainment at Hotel Lafayette. || ‘Now open. 

HOLC BE, Manager. 


Minneton- 


New Hampshire 


te Mountains, N. H.—A delightful sum- 

the mountains. Now_open. Send 

HARDSON BROS., Proprietors. 


mer amon 
for circular. R 


OL N. H.—The Mt. Morga 
E, C. BENNETT, Prop. Splendid 
shore of Asquam e. Splendid facilities for boating 
and fishing. Circulars and terms sent on application. 


MOUNT PLEASANT HOUSE 


On the White Mountain Plateau, 1,700 ft. above sea- 
Evel, 334 miles beyond the famous Crawford Notch. 
OPENS JULY ist 
Under the management of ANDERSON & PRICE, of 
Hotel Ormond. of 

e re Air, Pure Mountain Spring Water 
the Gra Scenery in America East 
ockie re 

MOUNT HOTEL CoO. 

Special Rates for July. B’way, New York 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTEES 


FABYAN HOUSE 
Will open June 1 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 
Mr. WasHINGTON SumMIT HovsE - 
Will open June 20 — 
ence invited from those desirin 


dations. Post and te tele office in each ga 
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New Jersey 
Asbury Park, N. je 


COLEMAN HOUSE 


Twentieth season begins June 27, rs 1805. Directly on the 
. For terms or informatio 
T. P. WELCH, Chief Clerk. Tohars Park, N. J. 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Repiete with conveniences for invalids and for those 
desiring the of a pet hotel. 
sage, s, electricity, e W ors circulars. 


Atlantic Hyhiands, Prospect House | 


New 2 one hour from Rector Street ; five 
minutes from boat. ‘Combines seashore an mountains. 


At Beautiful 
Avon In Avon-by-the-Sea 
NEW JERSEY 
‘Now open. The most elegantly appointed hotel 
on the Jersey coast. For rates, diagrams, and other 


information address 
FARINTOSH & AMER, Proprs. 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


WILBURTON - BY - THE-SEA 


New elevator and other im} ovements. ns 
ast for the season. K. LETCHWOR 


LAKE HOPATCONG, N. J. 
Hotel Breslin 


NOW OPEN 


New Management. Hotel and 


of a Superior Character 


gud dake scenery 1-409 
Western RR. is under the rsonal direc- 


tion of 
635 of the TAMPA BAY HOTEL, TAMPA, FLA. 
Address Post Office, Mount Arlington, N. J. 


New York City 


THERE ’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME 
The Grand Union Hotel, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. « 
Opposite Grand Central Depot. 


We study your comfort and economy. Central 
for theatres and 7 ama Baggage to and from 
42d Street Depot free. 


: ROOMS, $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS. 


MISS PITZER 
162 E. 37th St., New York, N. Y. 
has a few rooms for permanent and transient guests. 
erences exchanged. 


New York 


ADIRONDACKS 


IRONDEQUOIT CLUB 


wishes four or five more members. The club-house 
is open for members and their families and guests 
from May to November, and the expenses are mod- 
erate. For information address Recreation Depart- 
ment, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


THE ALGONQUIN 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Situation commands magnificent scomety ge on Lower 


ranac Lake. Recent i ovements include electric 
lighting. Open June asst. mphlet and terms on appli- 
cation. JOHN HARD! G, Algonquin, N. 


ON THE |30 MINUTES FROM 
OCEAN FRONT LONG ISLAND CITY 


HOTEL ARVERNE 


ARVERNE-BY-THE-SEA, ISLAND 
r 


B. AR 
SEND FOR WARD, Propel PAMPHLET 
for rooms be made to W. SON 
N, Hotel Empire, N. Y., or 


AKE GEORGE N. Y.—Hulett’s 
Hotel, greatly en d and improved, offers ex- 
siilent accommodations. — is most attractive. 


HENRY W BU N.Y. 


GALEN HALL 


Cor. Pacific and e 
Conn. Ave., Atlantic City, N. 1 Se 
OFFERS 
the advantages of a _ well-appointed 
Sanatorium; the luxuries of a first- 
class hotel; the comforts of a home. 
Massage, Electricity Baths, etc. For 
circulars address 


Dr. W.. H. BL Bets. 


MILE SEA TRIPS 


By the Beautiful NEW STEAMSHIPS of the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


To Old Point Comfort or Virginia Beach and Ret. 


(Hygeia Hotel) (Princess Anne Hotel) 


- Most Delightful R mad 
the Atlantic Coast fora. SUMMER OUTING ™*” 


$ | OLD POINT COMFORT, $16.00 | 7 
VIRGINIA BEACH, - 17.00 
SROLUDING EVERY EXPENSE of meals and route. 
nd a day and a quarter’s board 
Send for copy of “* PILOT,” containing description of short and delightful trips 


OLD DOMINION S.S. COMPANY, Pier 26, North River, New York 
W. L. GUILLAUDELU, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mg. 


700 


New York New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium | THE 


(FORMERLY HALCYON HALL.) 


DANSVILLE 
N York Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
cw Built, furnished, and conducted 
Established in 158 
home for equal anywhere in quiet el ance OF 
health and rest seekers. ral focs ocation. 
Personal care of ex- Unique i in design, id manage 
Main buil with scenery like rural Ensiand. 
proof. For illustrated mo. tes Rates reduced to $4 per day and u 
pamphlet address : ; wards. Special by the season. 
J. Arthur Jackson, hours from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
Particulars of H. R. ROBERTSON, JR., Pro} rietor. 
Secretary. traln Fri leaves x. Y¥. on 3:45 P. M. 


MUNNATAWKET HOTEL 


MANSION, HOUSE AND CoTTaces Strong's Saitarium 


mingly located, six miles sea 


, London and Watch Hill, on line of of N. » A 

& N H..R.R. and Norwich Line of steamers ; frequent Saratoga Spr ings, N. rf 
communications daily; excellent boating, ba bathing, and 

fishing; Island 7 miles long; hotels have all modern im- For heaith or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
provements ; furnished cottages to rent hotel service | class Hotel. bells, steam, sun-parior, 
or for housekeeping. Descriptive circu W.C.Wuite. | and and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with bat 


baths and health appliances. 
New Russian, an atural Sul; ur-water 


INTERPINES” Wickham Bark: | "Oven af See 


A BEautTiFuL, Quiet, Restrut ** HOME.” 
Particularly adapted to Chronic and Nervous Invalids GRE E N H U RST sT AMFORD 


odern home, together with the constant a ention fi 

| milked hvsicians and trained nurses ear all points of interest. Lawn ternis. tes 2 meets 

FREDERICE SEWARD M.D. ResidentPhysician, | @ll trains. Send for circular. E. E. VAN DYKE. 


FLUME COTTAGE, Keene Valley, N.¥.—Heart Pennsylvania 


WALTER'S SANITARIUM 


exceedingly healthiul ; homelike, restful ; grandest scen- 
ery; walks and drives; soft spring water; illus. cir.; $0. 


THE WILLEY HOUSE 


KEENE. In the midst of the mountains; altitude, 


rooms. For diagram and circular addre 
HARVEY WILLEY. Keene, 


FERNWOOD At head of Lake George, N. Y. 
A resort of exceptional excel- 
lence at moderate rates ; an ideal place for parties wishing 
to economize in their expenditures. Illustrated books free. 


The Sagamore 
LONG LAKE, HAMILTON COUNTY, N. Y.— 


A odate Opens June 1, Send for Circu- 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 
MIZZEN TOP HOTEL | xe | 


Two hours from New York by Harlem R.R. A first- 
class family hotel. Now open. 1,200 feet elevation. 


N. 8. HOWE, Proprietor or other adfoertisements in this 
Pest-Office and R. R. Station, Pawling, N. ¥. palling 
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Pennsylvania 
WATER GAP HOUSE 


WARE WATER GAP, PA. 
ountain in Northern 


He deligns and complete in detail. 
Hotel modem and Ww RR LW. BRODHEAD. 


Glen Summit Hotel 


GLEN SUMMIT, PA. 


levation. On the Lehigh Valle 
hours from New York City. Long-distance te phone. 
brvi ng. for Circ 


ving, boating, a c., apply 
9), N. Y. 
at Metropolitan bldg. (Room N RUSBY, Manager. 


R.R., 


Rhode Island 


NARRAGANSETT PIER 


ToRockingham 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 
For rates and booklet address 
J. G. BURNS & SON, Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Vermont 


Highgate Springs, Vt. 
Franklin House 


opens for its 27th season under present management on 
ed and unfurnis 
gurnished and SCOTT, Proprietor. 


FOR THE 


JAPANESE PERFUME 


| MAT-SU-KI-TA 


ity 


\ 


3 THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
of 177 New Bond Street, London, 
in introducing to their 
American clientcle a 

‘s their latest perfume MAT SU-KI-TA. 
This delightful 
scent differs in odor 
anything here- 


tofore produced. It 
has been called “tan 
incomparably delic- 
ous perfume.** We 


™ Crown Lavender Salts, 
"SO poputar all ove: 
ijthe world. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 

Wiison’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 

from all other devices. The. only safe, 


EAR DRUM 


Bus 


WHITMAN’ S 
INSTANTANEOUS | 
snould CHOCOLATE. 


Outlook 


A Famity Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class oe matter in the New York 


The Outlook is a weekly Famil nes con- 
taining this week forty pages | Rag bscrip- 
tion price is Three a year, in 


advance. 
e is Prepaid by the ates, Canad for 

sige peo ions in the United States, Can 
and For all other countries in the Pos 
Union add $1.56 for ong 

Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both =the new and the old ad- 
dress must be gta The notice should be sent 

_ one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discentinuances.—If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assu that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. - 

Gow to Remit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Pal tus Gor: or Money-Order, 
Ra ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 

ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 
“etters should be addressed: 
THE OUTLOOK 
Clinton Hail, fates Place, 
New York. 


DEATHS 


D.—At his home, 29 Atwood St., Hartford, Conn., 
my the Lewis Reid, D.D., aged 70 
years an 


Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, Mr. Reid’s pastor, con- 
ducted the service at his home in Hartford. agence 
b Rev. E. P. Payson, of Montclair, N. J. 
the Rev. R. P. H. Vail, D b.. of Stamford, ao 
Service at the church in Salisbur oh Conn., was con- 
ducted by the Rev, John C. Goddard, Pastor, and 
followed by the burial in the Salisbury ‘cemetery. 


Complexion Powder 


Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this 
climate. _PoZzONI’s cembines every element 
of beauty and purity. 

It is universally known, and everywhere 
zsteemed as the only Powder that will im- 
prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


Can the Ethiopian 


\CHANGE HIS SKIN?” 


almost, if he- 
will but use 


(CONSTANTINE’ 
PINE TAR SOAP 


Persian Healing. 


It is appropriate to 
add, this remarkable 
soap is composed of 


Constantine’s 3 pine Tar and other 
Medicinal Properties, 
WORKS WONDERS the result of vegeta- | 
ON THE SKIN. ble discoveries made | 


by the natives of Af- | . 
rica. A toilet soap 


A FAIR TRIAL WILL 
PROVE IT. 


It is Important 


that your Church has an 


Inviting Interior. 


You cannot fill a gloomy 
auditorium. 


CONTINUOUS 
| EEL CEILING 
and SIDE WALL PATTERNS 


Tand ARTISTIC. 
ornamentation. Fine acoustic 
qualities. Lasting and fire-proof. Tin and Steel Roof- 
ings, Eaves Troughs, Conductor Pipes, Etc 
Ceiling catalogue No. 170. Roofing catalogue No. D 169 
WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., 


Office and Works, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Office and Warehouse, No. 474 Laflin St. - Chicago. 
Office and Warehouse, No. 81 Fulton St. New York. 


Ottice and Warehouse, cor. 12th & Poplar Sts., St. Louis. 


EDUCATIONAL 


QUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 


(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 


Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for 
Developing Throat and Lungs. Uuequalled for 
reventing and curing Consumption, Asthma, 
tarrh and Throat Diseases. Also for prevention 
of Colds. _ Invaluable for public «agg and singers 
for improving and Co stamp 
for to 4.. Hygienic " 


CHAUTAUQUA DESK FREE 


wit A Comaination Box or SWEET HOME SOAP 
FOR $10.00- LARKIN 482. 


FAIR FACE 
CANNOT ATONE FOR AN 
UNTIDY HOUSE.” 
USE 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 3 Kast 14th Street, N. | 


Miss Annie Brown Bgerdingand pay 


ration ity oa le cial courses. 
711-713-7 715-717 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 


University Grammar School’ West goth St. 


oth year. Boarding and Day pupils. Classical. “Scien. 
tific, and Commercial Courses. Send for catalogue. 
TONATHAN DICKINSON, Jr.. A.B., Principal. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


Classical School for Girls 7°34 New York City 


EpITH ELIZABETH 
Reopens Oct. rst 


The Misses Graham (9476557722 

BOARDING AND Day HOOL FOR GrtrRLs (established 
1816). Atnew Sooatian Oct.2. 176 West 72d Street, 
Sherman Square, New York. 


Principals. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


sexes. Pavenaee Economic, Commercial, Aca- 
demic, and Courses. "Exceptional | 
advantages, mg soma For circulars a 
GEORGE GU IN. 
Ride 


sexes. 
rs College 
ALTER HERVEY, 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, and.34 East 57th. York 
Special students admitted. 


> . 


one. 
-—DRUGGISTS.— 
= 
= 
to all lovers of the 
celebratcd 
i, 
ple, comfo @ and invisible 
; Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire orstring 
THE attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
>RUM IN 
ork (120 t., West).— Professional training for 
: general teachers and specialists: manual training, 
7 science, kindergarten, English. form, drawing ana 
color, history of ar 
Circulars of I 
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California 


Illinois 


Massachusetts 


COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 
College courses rt. to degrees of B.A., 

S. Degrees recognized University of California - 
other similar graduate schools. i miles 
from Los Angeles. An Academic course. Preparatory | 

school ge, Address for all institutions connected with the - 
Colle C. G. BALDWIN, President. 


Connecticut 


BLACK HALL SCHOOL 


Prepares for any college or business. 2oth year opens | 
Sept. 25th. buildings accommodate 40 boys. 
New ot-water heating in every room. 
Specia rooms 7 little boys under the care of a matron. 

CHAS. G. BAR "LETT, M.A. (Yale), Prin 


NNECTICUT DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—A preparatory school of 
college or business. 102d year egins 
Rev. James Stoddard, M.A., Principal, Conn. 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth. offers 
every facility for care, education, a training. with the 
advantages of a pleasant country 
NDRED, M.D., Med. Supt., ’ formerly Clinica] 
Ass’t Darenth School for Feeble-Minded, London, Eng. 
M. Lita KINDRED, Principal. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
zoth year of Academy, 16th of Home. Preparation for 
College or Business. Absolutely _and 
home, with refined surround 
ferences required: OT, Principal 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
The Misses STOWE, Principals. 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Asylum Ave., 


ord, Conn. FAMILY SCHOOL 


Grrts. Colle reparatory and English 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Reopens Sept. 26th 
Pens Sept. SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


_ Preparatory. 
Mrs. and Miss nes Principals. 


Miss Baird’s Institute 1 for Girls 


NORWALK, CONN.—z24th year. 
diate, and College Preparatory A usic 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals po 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


MISS CATHERINE AIKEN’S 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Pupils trained to concentrate Attention and cultivate 
Memory. Prepares for College. 


ConNECTICUT, Windser. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A_ Home 
ool for Girls of all ages. Certificate admits to 
four New England Colleges. An excellent corps of teach- 
ers, each a specialist in her own department. Terms 
to $500. For circulars address Miss J. S. WILLtIAMs, 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fall Term Opens September 18, 1895 
me a and Science Courses. Excellent Preparato 
Special departments of Music an 
Art. Well-eq boratories. ine Gymnasium. 
Resident Phys orial Hall enables students to 


d Fo e addre 
SARAH F ANDERSON, Princi 
Lock Box 9 


linois. 


Maryland 


rank for | 


The Woman’s College of 
Baltimore 


JOHN F. GOUCHER., President 
NEXT SESSION WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 17, 1805. 
Programs sent on application. 


CHEVY CHASE 


French English Boarding and Day School for 
Young Half an hour from Washington, D. C. 


O Oct on . For circular address, 
Mademoiselle Lala . Bouticny, Chevy Chase P.O., Vd. 


Massachusetts 


GROVE HOME GIRLS, 
erst. Reopens Se h, 1895. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and We 
Miss VRYLING WILDER BuFFuM, A. Principal. 


AMHERST, MASS. 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS'S HOME SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 10, 18605. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies 
— its 67th r —- 19th, offering enlarged 
perenne. Three § Seminary Courses of studies and 
-fitting Course 
Miss “LAURA S. Watson, Principal. 


Wesleyan Academy 


Both Sexes. ine s. Specialists in 
Art, and Music. Fnlarged endowment insures superior 
advantages at moderate expense. 7oth year. Opens Sep- 
tember 11th, + 1895, For catalogue address 

ev. WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


HE HIGHLAND ACADEMY, 
Woscester, Mass. Begins goth year, Sept. 11. 
camaaeet Scientific, Business, Preparatory Departments. 
eaaaem. Athletics Encouraged. Careful Training. 
ome Influences. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


Miss Kimball's School for Girls 


Thoro rough preperation for Colle Intermediate, 
demic, and Special Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular- 


xpenses low. For cata ogue 


hly equi 
ough T. C. MENDENHALL, President. 


ormation address 


Michigan 


pret HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 73 

Stimson Place, Detroit, Mich.—Eighteenth 
year ern Se sane 18th, 1895. 
in the ool- Certificate admits to 
and the of Michi 
M. Licce 


JEANNETTE M. LIGGETT, Associate Prin. 


Twenty-five received 
Vassar, 


ORCHARD LAKE, MICH. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 


(Nineteenth Year) 
Prepares for leading universities. Graduates are now at 
arvard, Yale, nceton, Cornell, and Universit y of 
Michigan. Address Colonel ROGERS, Superintende 


New Hampshire 


COLBY ACADEMY New 


250 a Year. 

Co-educational. 43d Healt and Education ina 

beautiful New England town. Five complete courses 

of study. Fine gymnasium. A College Course for 
oung Women. 


Steam heat in the buildings. 
Send Te Catalogue. 


Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park S8t., Boston 
N ative language teachers a specialty. 


10 Ashburton Place, Boston 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School 


Fall term opens. Wednesday, Oct. 2. 
address EDMUND H. BENNECT, 


For circulars 
Dean. 


64 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls 


will begin its fourth year October 2, 1895. 
Circulars on application. 


E. HERSEY, 25 Chestnut 
nm, has enlarged the accomm 
tions of her for "Girls, and _ has vacancies for four 
house pupils. No student will be admitted without a 
personal interview. Circulars on application. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


National Park Seminary for young Women 


Courses. autiful dings. cul- 
tured home. $350 to Send i Illustrated Catalogu 

** It is a libe education to live in Washington 


Germany 


MERICAN HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIKS, Berlin, Germany.—tThis school, now 
entering on its tenth year, offers the best opportunities 
in modern languages, music, and art, together with home 
and feparation for college. "Frau Dr. Hem pel’s 
Seminar or Normal Class is now a part of the Se atien. 
Address for the summer Mrs. ARY ILLARD, 
Principal, Memorial Hall, London, Eng. 
Mrs. Willard refers by permission to Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland. 


CHOOL IN BERLIN, GERMAN Y.—Small 
German Family School. kept by Frau and Fraulein 
WITTIGS. Best of professors and teachers 3 ere ei 
advantages excel gat; ne situasion near ergarte 
terane mo erate.’ r to Dr. selhoeft, Cam ridge. 
Mass.; Mr. Leavitt, Harvard St.. Cambridge, ass. ; 
Hibbard, New Britain, Conn. ; Miss A. T. 
Bulkeley, Hartford, Conn. 


Illinois 


MRS. STARRETT’S 
College Preparatory and Finishing 


School for Young Ladies 


Scoville Place, Oak Park (suburb of Chicago), Fl. 
rge and finely appointed buildings, with five acres_of 
a Twenty-five boarding and one hundred day 
pupils received. iploma admits to Vassar, Wellesley, 
Smith Colleges.. Art and Music from best Chicago 


Thirteenth opens September 18. 


or circulars address 


Terms for boarding pupils pis Fries 


N E. STARRETT. 


LOWELL 
Rogers Hall School for Girls 


A college preparatory and finishing school, in 
Beividere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough _prepara- 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; 
pupils sent on certificate to — colleges. Special 
advantages in modern langu , and —" 

Number of house use to twen 

Address Mrs. E NDERHILL, 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. 
Seventeen miles from Boston. Students carefully pre- 


pared for Wellesley and otf other CONENT, Number limited. 
Miss CHA Principal 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW. cipais. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 


‘Mount Holyoke College tore¢ Collegiate 


Art. Library. Year opens. Sept, sath. and 


Board 
The fifty-ninth MEA , President. 
MAGNOLIA TERRACE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Home and Day School for Girls.. Joun McDurriz, Ph.D. 


Bayside Summer School for Boys 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

A Summer outing by the sea for Boys between the 

of 8 pon 14, combining a little re gular study with with oho 
ful out-door ane instruction in land and sports. 

NCES, BY PERMISSIO 

Rev. Dr. Coit, "St. ‘Paul's School, Conc oll N. H. 

Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., Clinto n Hall, Astor Pl.,N.Y. 
Rev. WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, M.A., Head Master. 


New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Between New York & Philadelphia. Capt. T. D. Lanpow, 
Com’d’t. Rev. T. H. LANpon, Prin.. Bordentown, N. J. 


IVY H ALi. JERSEY. — Home and 


lege-preparatory School 
for Young Ladies. 


to Smith. Estab- 


lished 1861. Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 
FOR GIRLS of 
en a es all ages, 
their p 


well as higher mental culture. Boating, — roo 
handsomely appointed building. Gymnasium, A oe 
oughly modern school. Native French and 
Teachers; 20th year. Certificate admits to a Direct 
trains from New York. Address for Ca 
Mrs. SARAH S. WestTcoTT, Principal, Bric N. J. 


Collegiate School for Girls 


ENGLEWOOD, N.J. Collegiate and special courses 
of study. CAROLINE M. GERRISH, Prin. 


Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls 


Principals, Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 


Peddie Institute ¥. 


15 teachers. Fits for Col- 

lege sencing, Business. Courses in rman, French, 
Music, Art oth sexes. 28th ar Sept. rth. 
Address Rev. JOSEPH E. PER 


Ph.D., Prin. 


Boys and Young Men 


LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 


(Among the Pines. ) 
ncipal, 

Lakewood, N. J. 


MATAWAN, New Jersey. 


Classical, Scientific, Literary, and Business Courses, 
odern Languages, Mus c, and Art Specialties. Ea 

department in charge of t poroeanly trained professional 

teacher. ASPER G. BROWER, Principa’. 


Miss Townsend’s School for Girls 


Academic and colle reparatory departments. S 
cial courses. 54 Pa Newark. N. J. 


MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Morristown, New Jersey, reopens September sth. 
Nearness to -New York affords cial advantages. 
Certificate admits to Smith Welles! ey,. gs é 
College. Music and art. esident native F rench and 
German teachers. Boarding pupils, $700. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 


and German Boarding and Day School 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation. Art and Music ° Apply for circulars. 


(For other advertisements in this department see 
following page.) 


courses in | 


T- 
HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 
This School for Girls, o 
of the “* City of Elms,” 
Finishing course of 
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ONE OF “OUR BOYS’”’ 

is a marked figure on the street, even 
when not in uniform. He is easily told 
by his erect bearing, square shoulders, 
elastic step, and manly behavior. He 
neither slouches, drags his feet, ‘‘wears’’ 
his hands in his pockets, nor whistles. 

Our experience is that true physical 
growth, gentle deportment, a high regard 
for real courtesies, goes with the best 
scholarship. Consequently our aim is to 
develop muscles, manners, morals, and 
brains equally. 

‘Parents who are contemplating the 
placing of their sons in a first-class 
school are cordially invited to pay the 
Montclair Military Academy a visit. 
Catalogue is cheerfully mailed. 


J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 


Rutgers Preparatory School 


New Brunswick, Founded 1766. 
£E. R. PAYSON, Ph.D., Head Master. 


THE PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Princeton, N. J.—Opens Sept. 18th. Inquiries may 
be addressed to President Patton. of Princeton Coilege, 
or to J. B. FINE, Head Master. 


New York 


Ohio 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


and Hudson River Institute, at Caverns: 
N. Y.—A Classical Seminary of high grade for bo and 

irls. Beautiful an — py location in the ud son 

ver ey. orty-one years of uninter- 
rupted successful educational work. Conservatory_of 
Music, Art, and Elocution. Pe ear, begins Sept. 16. For 
catalogues address Rev. A. ACK, A.M., President. 


| YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Corpwall-on-Hudson, 


“ 


Completely 
miles 


For boarding cadets only. 
and Government Academies. 
and beautifully located on Hudsen River, 4 
above West Point. For catalogue. address 
S.C. JONES, C. E., Superintendent. 


Hoosac School (Boys), 


Classical and Scientific Sides. 
Sept. 5. Catalogue and References on application. 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


The thirtieth year 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


The Peekskill Military Academy 


Y.—62d year. Send for illustrated 
i. LOUIS _H. ORLEMAN, Prin, 


Classical & Home Institute ,%°%. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. a y a year. Graduating 
Course or College preparation. usic and Modern Lan- 
guages, specialties. iss SARAH V. H. BuTLer, Prin. 


LYNDON HALL 


For Young Ladies. 46th year. College ceparation, 
SAMUEL WELLS Buck, A.M., ion eepsie, N 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. y: . Army officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of 

OSEPH B. BisBee, A.M., Principal, N.Y. 


GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga 

Springs, N. Y.—Graduating, College and Univer- 
sity preparatory, and optional courses for young women. 
41st year. $325. CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. Prest. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


A College-Fitting and Character-Building School for Boys. 
a year. Library of 12,000 volumes. Summer Session. 
Hon. H. Send for catalogue. 
. Bruste. A.M... ARTHUR Emory, A.B., 


SING SING-ON -HUDSON, N. 


SSINING SCHOOL for GIRLS, Sing Sing- 

on-Hudson, N. Y.—Steam heat and other mod- 

ern improvements. One hour from New York. Pre- 

pares for College, advanced courses in Art and Music. 

Albert 7 Parsons, re rector. 28th year begins 
Sept. 18 Miss C. C. FULLER, rincipal. 


HOME INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. College pre = 
tion. Re-opens Sept. 18%. Miss M. W. METCALF, 


Harcourt Place 
Seminary, Gambier, O. 


For Girls. The highest intellectual advantages. a 
beautiful and comfortable home, a bountiful table, 
and careful attention to all that pertains to good 
health, thorough mental training, refined manunerg 
and the best general culture. Catalogues sent. 


Kenyon Military 
Academy, Gambier, O. 


72nd year. This old and remarkably successful 
school provides thorough preparation for ere, a 
or business, and careful supervision of healt 
habits and manners. Itis much the oldest, largest 
and best equipped boarding school for boys in 
Ohio. Tilestrated catalogue sent. 


Pennsylvania 


* PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


ISS BALDWIN’S School for Girls. Pre- 
aratory to B Mawr Colle Within five 
more Fem forty pupils have entere Bryn Mawr Colle 


Certificate admits Smi 
Diploma given, in both General and Col- 
CONRAD. Eighth year opens Sept. 2s, 
or crc 


addre 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 


Hollidaysbure, HOT LIDAYSBURG SEMINARY 


For oe. Charmingly located in b the heart of the 
Alleghenies. and 
ollege 


from this school. 
and Wellesley. 
lege-Preparator 


1895. 


HITCH OCK. 


Miss Anable’ and Day School 


For Girls. 46th year opens Sept. 26. Academical and 
Preparatory College courses. 1350 Pine st., Phila. 


‘Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. 

for or College Sos. 
ns 

cope 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
For Girls. Possesses finest paren propert y in city. 
Boarding and day. 14th roy Academic, College Pre- 
paratory, and Musical De For illus. catalogue and 

references address Dr. bets Mrs. JamEsS R. DANFORTH. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL young Ladies 


Opens Sept. 25. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes 

ium Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cir- 

cular, apply to Principals, FRANCES BENNETT, SYLVIA 
. EASTMAN, Ogontz School P. O., 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Swarthmore, Pa.—Under care of Friends. Opens 
oth month rth, 1895. Full College Courses for young 
men and young women, leading to Engineering, 
Scientific, an Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For and_ particulars ad- 
dress CHARLES DEGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


Liberal Education, with ne 
,and Music. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Williamsport Dickinson 


Both sexes. Regular and Elective Courses. De 
conferred. Fits for College. Music, Art, Modern nnd 
guages. specialties. Steam heat, electric light, home com- 
forts. Write for catalogue. ag 2 Gray, D.D., President. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 


All departments. Advantages of a, York. Home 
comforts for boarding pupils 


Principal, Miss Watts, 
late of The Cambridge School. The Summit School Co 
Hamilton W. Mabie, President. 

New York 


for the higher education of 


WELLS COLLEGE young women. The revised 


catalogue gives full information on requirements for 

admission, courses of study, the history, equipment, and 
vernment of Wells 

ILLIAM E, WaTERS, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SEIINARY 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The forty-fifth year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, Principal. 


CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. Established 1 Opens Sep- 
tember 18. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, resident. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


CHAPPAQUA, N. Y.—Among the hills, thirty-two 
miles from New York. A boarding-school for boys and 
girls, under the care of Friends. 


for Young Women, 
affords best facilities for 
sound moral training amid 
preparatory. 
.M., Cl N.Y. 


Houghton Seminary 


scholarship, culture, and 
pleasant, healthful surroundin Colle 
A. G. BENEDICT, 


RVING INSTITUTE FOR 40 BOYS 
Ta N. Y. 
4oth year. Reopens Sept 1895. Summer term. ss 
in Study abroad this summer. 
J. M: FURMAN, A.M., Principal. 


Ohio. 


Oun10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


apees for all colleges open to women. 
F Er term begins September 25. 


KINDERGARTEN FOR SALE 


The arene of a well-established kindergarten 
desires to sell the good will of her school, materials 
included. Established in 1890. F inancial standing 
the best. Address 

Box 174, Leader Office, Cleveland, Ohio. 


RANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, 0.— 
Begins year 2. Board, tuition, furnished 
room, and books, to $3 a week ; 8 courses; no 


Cheap, sa iy attendance, poate 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR WOMEN 
PAINESVILLE, O. 
Early application necessary for September, 189s. 


ZANESVILLE, PUTNAM SEMINARY 


Fetepliehed 1835. Prepares for college. Terms, $350 
Mrs. HELEN BUCKINGHAM COLT, Princsal 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 
States. All denominations. in English, 
Science, Classics, Music. and Art 

AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 


Virginia 


Bethel Military Academy, Va. 


Prepares for Government Universities, and 
Business. For r catalogues, addre 
Major R. A. McINTYRE, Bethel Academy P. O. 


MISS M. J. BALDWIN’S SCHOOL, 


Augusta Female Seminary, STAUNTON, VA.” 
Term begins Sept. 4th, 1895. Located in Shenandoah 


- Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, grounds 


and ap gee Board, etc., with full English 
course, Write for Catalogue. 
Wyoming 


State University of Wyoming 


(Located Main Line U. P. Ry., Laramie, Wyo.) 

College of Liberal Arts. Normal School. 

Schoo a a, Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
and Military 


sidings. Hlect and Laboratories. 
buildings lective courses. Tuition free. Expenses 
reasona 


—, unsurpassed By throat and lung troubles. 
Altitude, 7,200 feet. for circular and catalogues. 
A. A. J OHNSON. A .M., D.D., Prest. 
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The Business World 


Bank-clearing totals have 
receded from the previous 
week’s extraordinarily large 
egate, so we learn from “ Bradstreet’s,” 
the falling off being 10 per cent., but there is 
an increase of 25, per cent. over the total in 
the like week in 1894. ; 
The same journal in- 
The Record of Prices forms us that the rec- 
ord of prices is of 
greater firmness than that shown by bank- 
clearings, the only decreases of importance 
noted being in wheat, flour, corn, cotton, and 
lard, while previous advances are firmly main- 
tained by closing quotations for hides, leather, 
iron, steel rails, print-cloths, wool, woolens, 
pork, coffee, sugar, and live stock. Evidence 
of the continuance of the activity recently 
shown in production and consumption is 


Last Week’s 
Bank-Clearings 


afforded in higher prices this week for Besse- 


mer pig-iron, steel billets, bar-iron, copper, 
petroleum, paper, and building-materials. 


In Minister Denby’s re- 
port of the trade of China 
for 1894 we read that 
Great Britain’s share is greater than ever. In 
1893 it was 65.5 per cent. of the whole; in 
1894, 69.2 per cent. The figures for French 
and German trade with China are insignificant 
in comparison, yet they show a corresponding 
increase. French trade rose from 4.8 to 5.1 
per cent., and German from 7.8 to 9.1 per 
cent. Our kerosene-oil commerce with China 
continues to increase, last year’s figures show- 
ing nearly 15,000,000 gallons of American as 
against about 5,000,000 gallons of Russian oil. 


Encroachment on the United 
States Treasury gold reserve 
_ has been successfully checked 
by the Belmont-Morgan syndicate; but, of 
course, it has not been able to control the 
action of bullion-dealers. At the end of week 
before last, $250,000 gold was shipped to Lon- 
don, and last week nearly as much was sent 
by the same firm. As no change occurred in 
the Treasury reserve, the firm virtually for- 
warding gold bars from its own vaults, the 
event did not attract wide attention. On 
Friday of last week, however, an entirely differ- 
ent action took place, when a firm of coffee- 
importers took $1,000,000 in gold coin from 
the Sub-Treasury for shipment to London, 
rather than pay the syndicate 1ate for demand 
sterling. The event had no apparent effect 
upon the stock. market. 


The Russo-Chinese 
Loan 


The Trade of China 


Gold Exports 


graphed from Paris that 
the Russian part of the 
Chinese loan had been subscribed five times, 
and in France the subscriptions to the loan 
were fifteen times greater than the amount to 
be allotted. The next day the following 
despatch appeared: 

The report that the Russo-Chinese loan had largely 
been subscribed for in Paris yesterday fell entirely 
flat in London. Financiers here assert that the 
French contractors engineer the quotation, that the 


French public has not taken the loan, that the pre- 
mium price has been inflated, and that it will van- 


ish when the loan goes to allotment. It is recalled 


how the last great Russian loan_of £20,000,000 was 
alleged to have been taken in France seven times 
over, and how, finally, the Paris syndicate had 3 

r cent. of the total amount taken off their hands 
by Russia, because the toan had never really been 
really placed. According to London firms, the same 
trick is being played again. 
During the past week the 
following announcements 
in regard to increases 
of wages have appeared 
in the daily press. Together with the many 
like announcements already made in our col- 
umns, they are sufficient proof of the fact that 
“times have improved.” | 

Pottstown, Pa., July 16.—The nailers at Ellis & 
es? iron and steel plant have been notified that 
on and after August1 they will receive an increase of 
20 810 per cent. In oars. n the same date the 
men employed in the plate-mill will be put back to 


the scale of 1893, which is a decided advance over the 
present rate. 


Further Evidences 
of 
Advances in Wages 


Allentown, Pa., July 16.—The Donaldson Iron 
Company of Emanus has voluntarily increased the 
wages of its 400 employees ro per cent., the increase 
to go into effect August 1. 


Lowell, Mass., July _16.—The Collins Woolen 
Mills Corporation in Dracut has posted notices 


Last week it was tele- 


rates where there are so many compe 


announcing an increase of 10 per cent. in wages of 
operatives. 


Fitchburg, Mass., July 16.—The operatives of the 
Beoli and Fitchburg Worsted Company’s mills have 
received the following notice : Bate 

‘On July 29 the schedule of wages in this mill will 
be readjusted and advances made as far as the con- 
dition of business will admit.” : 

The advance will affect 600 or more operatives, who 
had suffered a reduction since hard times began. 


Bridgeport, Conn., July 16.—General Manager 
Blanchard, of the Rabb. Trust, yesterday visited 
the plant in Newtown, and caused to be posted a 
notice that. beginning to-day, the wages of all the 
employees would increased an amount equal to 
one-half the reduction of 1893, and the Company 
pledges itself to a tull restoration of wages on the 
old scale as soon as business warrants. 


Lancaster, Pa., July 19.—Notice has been posted 
in the Penn Rolling Mill that puddlers’ wages will 
be raised Monday from $2.75 to $3 a ton. The 
wages of other employees were raised in proportion. 
Three hundred men are affected. 


Lawrence, Mass., July 19.—Notice of an advance 
in wages was posted in the Atlantic Cotton Mills to- 
day. The amount is not given. The only reduction 
in wages made by this corporation was in Septem- 
ber, 1893, when a cut averaging 6 or 7 per cent. went 
into eftect. ; 


Hazleton, Pa., July 19.—The Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company to-day announced that full time would be 
worked next week at all its collieries in this region. 


Shamokin, Pa., July 19.—The Luke Fiddler Col- 
liery, which was on fire and then tlooded, entailing 
a loss of $200,0co and five lives, will resume opera- 
tions in September. One thousand men and boys 
will be given employment. The colliery has been 
idle since last October. 

Iron Mountain, Mich., July 19.—The Pewabic 
Mining Company to-day announced an increase of 
To per cent. in wages of its employees. The scale 
gives miners $1.70 a day, trimmers $1.50, and labor- 
ers $1.10. Other mining companies on the range are 
expected to raise wages. 


Lawrence, Mass., July 20.—Notices of an increase 
of wages, to take effect August 5, have been posted in 
the Pacific and Pemberton mills. The amount of 
the increase is not stated. About %,o00 operatives 
are affected. 

Lowell. Mass., July 20.—Notices have been posted 
in the Lowell Cotton Mills promising a general ad- 
vance in wages, to go into effect August 5. The 
amount of increase has not yet been specitied. 


Mr. Depew A contemporary reports Mr. 
on - Chauncey M. Depew as say- 
Rate-Cutting ing: 


With the business of the country in an eens 
healthy condition. with industries reviving on al 


sides with the greatest rapidity, and with crops 
already assured or exceedingly eng, every- 
thing ought to be moving on and upward with a 


und. The country has never had so much money. 
Confidence is almost completely restored, and new 
enterprises for the employment of capital and labor 
should s ily be under way. There is only one 
drawback to therosv outlook for a Nation’s prosper- 
ity. This drawback is the persistent rate-cuttin 
which railway managers seem unable to control. 
We have earnestly tried during the last six months 
during which time we have heid many meetings an 
adopted many devices, only to have them fall to 
pieces through the lack of good faith on the part of 
some railway.managers, to put an end to this prac- 
tice. The well-known fact that a chain is no —s 
than its weakest link applies to the 
titors. 
he roads which persistently violate pledges b¢ 
cutting rates do not control over 30 per cent. of the 
business, but the losses which they occasion to the 
entire system are greater than their gross receipts. 
The demoralization on the eastbound and westbound 
—— is greater to-day than it has been for years. 
here is absolutely no reason for it. It is simply 
squandering the money of railroads and doing no 
good for the public. The folly of rate-cutting is 
always demonstrated by the cutting being instantly 
discovered and met, so that the cutter gets no more 
tonnage than he did before, but carries what he does 
get for one-half what he would have received if he had 
maintained rates. In the rate-cutting of the last three 
months the amounts carried by all lines have not 


varied one-tenth of 1 per cent. from the percentages 


agreed to be awarded to that line if it kept its agree- 
ment. The question of the demoralization of rail- 
way rates is as important as the tariff or the cur- 
rency question, and is worthy of Presidential procla- 
mation. The transportation rate fixes the price of 
every commodity, whether raw material or manufac- 
tured. Therefore, rates by all lines from all points 
similarly situated to all places similarly situated 
should be the same, and should be as well known to 
the public as the poctens upon a letter. Then no 
advantage could be secured by the rich shipper or 
the great trust over the gag neighbor who 
has less — but equal ability. The inter-State 
Commerce law prevents one line from discriminat- 
ing o—es its shippers, but where there are ten 
lines the law does not apply. _ 

The only remedy is a pooling law, under which 
the railroads can make contracts, with proper penal- 
ties for their enforcement, these contracts only to be 
made with the consent and approval of the inter- 
State Commerce Commission and subject to their 
control and revision, and thus legislate so that the 
Government will have its hands upon the operations 
of the pool. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company's 
Building 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


You Are Losing 


if your savings are earn- 
ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 

Our little book is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please mention The Outlook 
HIGH CITY,COUNTY, 
GRADE AND STATE 


BONDS 


Payinga High Rate of Interest 


We make a specialty of High-Class Se- 
curities, suitable for permanent investment. 
escriptive circular mailed on applicatidn. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers 
10 WALL ST., New York 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Investor can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a Pte modern invention. 
te Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


TRAVELERS 


beeing CH of the CHEQUE 
BANK of LONDON, have the ad- 
rantage of their OWN K AC- 
DOU rd, 


v BAN 

4 T, in (hoques of Aland upwa 
ye are cashed EVERYWHERE 
I 


45 Milk St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Agents, Hotels, Shops, Steamships, an 
Railroads. Send for circular. 


FREDERICK W. PERRY 
Gen’l Agent 
2 WALL ST., N. Y¥. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6 (4) ts 
rompt interest ents. Best 
7% Correspondence solicited. 


ounty, City, an 
8% TOHE P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 


gages. tate, € d 
and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
references. 
Seattle, Washington 


Do You Want to Sell a 


‘WESTERN MORTGAGE 


| or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs— 
stop'sending good money after bad—get a 
WE | 5per cent. investment instead? Address the 


Boston Realty, Indemnity and Trust Co. 
BUY 


AWE All you have guessed about life 
PA insurance may be wrong. If you 
Y wish to know the truth, send fe 
POST- PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-§ 
AGE Philadelphia. 


Chestnut Street, 
with me if your application for 
life-insurance has been de- 
clined. Perfect security. No 
medical examination or age 
limit. JAMES. A. STEELE, 


45 Broadway, New York. 


YOU 
SELL 
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